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Introduction 

Alaska  is  our  frontier.  The  northern  region  with  its  mysteries  and 
unknown  opportunities  has  lured  residents  from  our  area  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Oregon  Country  beckoned  the  pioneer. 

When  gold  fields  were  discovered  in  Alaska  and  the  Yukon,  our  people  rushed 
northward  to  take  part  in  the  search  and  to  profit  in  the  new  markets  that  were 
created.  While  our  resources,  fishing,  logging,  and  shipping,  began  to  decline,  those 
in  the  North  were  in  a  period  of  growth.  Many  of  our  county’s  businessmen  and 
workers  migrated  northward,  returning  periodically.  As  a  result,  our  ties  with 
Alaska  are  many. 

H.  B.  Ferguson  and  F.  G.  Schwatka,  are  two  of  our  county’s  former  residents 
who  were  drawn  to  the  North.  They  both  found  hardships  that  we  can  barely 
imagine.  Their  stories  are  in  this  issue.  Here  are  also  stories  of  others  who  pushed 
themselves  beyond  the  usual  limits. 
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Owners  and  managers  of  hotels  in  Astoria  and  Gearhart 


The  Osburns 

of  Clatsop  County 

By  Baliles  llisself  Gccdell 


The  story  of  the  Clatsop  and  Benton 
County  Osburns  begins  with  John 
Moreland  Osbum  and  his  wife 
Phoebe  Jones  of  Meadville,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  Devastation  and  disillusionment  of 
the  Civil  War  no  doubt  played  a  part  in 
Osbum’s  decision  to  move  his  family  to 
Oregon.  During  the  1863  Battle  of  Get¬ 
tysburg,  Pennsylvania,  John  M.  Osbum, 
a  stockman,  had  a  large  herd  of  cattle  a 
few  miles  behind  the  Union  forces.  Un¬ 
able  to  get  his  stock  out,  he  awaited  the 
conclusion  of  that  battle.  The  safety  of 
his  was  herd  dependent  upon  the  victory 
of  the  Union  army,  for  had  General  Lee 
won  the  battle,  his  stock  would  have 
been  confiscated.  (D.D.  Fagan,  History 
of  Benton  County ,  p.  523)  John’s 
brother,  Alfred,  had  moved  earlier  to 
Peoria,  Oregon,  taught  school  and  made 
his  fortune  by  establishing  a  meat  pack¬ 
ing  plant.  Urged  by  Alfred  to  come  west, 
John  brought  his  four  children  to  Cor¬ 
vallis  in  1864,  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  on  arrival,  purchased  a  1004 
acre  farm  three  miles  west  of  Corvallis, 
to  continue  in  the  stock  business.  (Fagan) 
Brother  Alfred  died  in  1868,  but  John 
and  Phoebe  lived  in  Corvallis  until  they 
died  in  1916  and  1 900  respectively.  John 
Osbum  was  Mayor  of  Corvallis  in  1 877 
and  1885.  He  represented  Benton  County 
in  the  State  Legislature  in  the  1 880s  and 
served  a  term  as  a  member  of  the  Board 


of  Regents  of  Oregon  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  He  donated  his  Corvallis  ranch  to 
the  college. 

Of  the  four  Osbum  children 
(Kleber,  James  L.,  David  Andre,  and 
Mary  L.),  two  remained  in  Benton 
County  and  are  buried  there:  James,  a 
dentist,  married  Anna  M.  Sticker,  and 
Mary  married  Jesse  J.  Houck.  The  two 
other  children  eventually  came  to 
Clatsop  County. 

David  Andre  Osbum,  “Dave,” 
graduated  from  O.A.C.  around  1877  and 
served  as  sheriff  of  Benton  County. 
Much  of  his  life  was  spent,  however,  in 
Cannon  Beach,  Oregon,  with  his  wife 
Emma  and  daughter  Edna.  The  Osburns 
owned  the  Cannon  Beach  Hotel  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  Cannon  Beach 
Conference  Center.  The  large  log  cabin 
lodge  had  a  dining  room  and  rooms  to 
rent  upstairs;  tents  were  also  available 
with  no  cooking  facilities.  Nasturtiums 
and  hops  grew  in  the  front.  Edna  Osbum 
married  D.  George  Frisbie  and  lived  in 
Cannon  Beach. 

Kleber,  fondly  known  as  “Pops,” 
was  in  the  first  graduating  class  of  phar¬ 
macy  at  O.A.C.  He  was  an  apothecary  in 
San  Francisco  “until  doctors  began  pre¬ 
scribing”  when  he  met  and  married  Miss 
Clara  Bayreuther.  Two  sons,  Austin  and 
Burr,  were  born  in  1878  and  1882  in 
California  before  the  family  moved  to 
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Astoria,  Oregon,  in  1 892.  They  lived  at 
930  Irving  Avenue.  From  1892-1895, 
Kleber  was  auditor  and  police  judge  of 
Astoria.  From  1910-1 920  he  operated  the 
Femdale  Creamery,  at  that  time  the  prin¬ 
cipal  creamery  in  the  district,  comprising 
Clatsop,  Wahkiakum,  and  Pacific 
counties. from  1920  until  his  death  in 
1935,  he  was  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business.  Clara  was  a  pianist  and  gave 
music  lessons.  The  Osbums  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Grace  Episcopal  Church  in 
Astoria. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Osburn’s  second 
son.  Burr  Osbum,  died  a  tragic  death  at 
age  21.  Burr,  a  valued  employee  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  had  a  recurrence  of 
tuberculosis.  Depressed  and  worried  that 
he  might  become  a  burden  to  his  family, 
he  shot  himself  in  his  own  room  in  the 
family  home.  He  left  a  note:  “Dear  Folks, 
don’t  worry  about  my  going;  it’s  God’s 
will  and  His  will  be  done.” 

Eldest  son  Austin  Osbum  married 
Marie  Helene  “Nan”  Rahles,  daughter  of 
Bridgett  McGraw  and  Albert  Rahles,  the 
ship  purser  who  went  down  with  the  ship 
Alaskan  off  Cape  Blanco  in  1899,  and 
niece  of  Elise  Rahles  and  John  A. 
Devlin,  pioneer  salmon  packer  on  the 
Columbia  River.  The  wedding  at  St. 
Mary’s  Catholic  Church  in  Astoria  in 
1 906  was  described  in  the  local  paper  as 
“one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  fashionable 
weddings  ever  witnessed  in  this  city.” 
The  couple  lived  in  the  Boelling  House 
and  later  purchased  a  home  at  447  14th 
Street.  They  raised  two  children,  Elise 
and  John. 

Nan  gave  wonderful  birthday  par¬ 
ties  for  Elise  and  John.  Lenora  “Oney” 
Kelly  Camberg,  a  childhood  friend, 
remembered  the  birthday  parties,  and, 
many  years  later  at  Elise’s  80th  birthday 
celebration,  asked,  “Where  is  the  Pin  the 
Tail  on  the  Donkey  game?”  At  one  party, 
Dr.  Kinney’s  son,  who  apparently  didn’t 


like  the  games,  kept  asking,  “But  Mrs. 
Osbum,  when  are  we  going  to  have  the 
party?”  Later  Nan  asked  the  little  boy  if 
he  would  like  another  piece  of  cake,  and 
his  answer  was,  “No,  but  I'd  like  some 
more  of  the  frosting!” 

The  Osbums  had  relatives  and  a 
little  farm  in  Hood  River.  Each  June, 
Nan  and  the  children  went  to  Hood  River 
by  train  and  stayed  in  their  stone  cottage. 
Elise  remembered  riding  to  church  on 
Sundays  in  the  buggy  with  her  mother 
driving  “Sleepy  Bill.”  It  was  in  Hood 
River  that  Nan  bought  a  raffle  ticket  in 
John’s  name  and  he  won  an  automobile! 
Nan  designed  a  beach  cottage  in  the 
sand,  and  it  was  built  for  her  in  Cannon 
Beach,  now  123  Laurel  Street,  behind  the 
roller  skating  rink  (now  the  Coaster 
Theater).  Often  stating  that  “No  one 
should  go  to  the  beach  before  the  4th  of 
July,”  Nan  and  the  children  spent  July  at 
the  Nano  Cottage  surrounded  by  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins  and  friends.  Uncle  A1 
Rahles,  Auntie  Belle,  and  daughter 
Nancy  spent  the  month  of  August  at  the 
cottage  with  them.  As  a  teenager,  John, 
in  partnership  with  Brady  Dirker  and 
with  Elise  as  his  helper,  ran  a  riding 
academy  across  from  the  roller  rink, 
which  soon  became  a  gathering  place  for 
many  of  the  young  people  in  the  area. 
Austin  joined  the  family  on  weekends. 

Austin  was  associated  with  the  First 
National  Bank  for  twenty-one  years,  and 
during  this  time,  he  and  W.P.  O’Brien 
built  the  Osburn-O’Brien  Building  on 
14th  Street  in  Astoria.  The  building 
burned  in  the  fire,  was  rebuilt,  and  then 
they  lost  it  during  the  Depression. 

On  December  8,  1922,  the  tragic 
Astoria  Fire  began  in  the  Bee  Hive  De¬ 
partment  Store  and  burned  the  town. 
Elise  was  fourteen  years  old.  A  neighbor 
called  and  told  the  Osbums  to  look  out 
the  window,  “There’s  a  fire  downtown.” 
Out  the  bedroom  window,  Elise  saw  just 
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Courtesy  of  Rahles  Blissett  Goodell 

Edna  (Osburn)  Frisbee 
Daughter  of  David  Osburn  of  Cannon  Beach 
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Courtesy  of  Rahles  Blissett  Goodell 

Austin  &  Burr  Osburn  in  1888 


one  fire;  then  another  sprang  up  one 
block  east  and  another  one  block  west. 
Austin  took  his  car  to  the  bank  [located 
at  10th  and  Bond]  and  removed  enough 
equipment  that  the  bank  was  able  to  do 
business  the  next  day  on  14th  Street  in 
the  Lovell  Auto  building,  where  local 
businesses  set  up  temporarily  in  little 
cubicles.  The  bank’s  safe  dropped  down 
into  the  basement  of  the  building  and 
wasn’t  opened  until  it  cooled  a  month 
later. 

During  the  fire,  Austin  and  twelve- 
year-old  son  John  were  on  the  roof  of  the 
Osbum-O’Brien  building  with  hoses 
while  Nan  shouted  hysterically  at  them 
to  come  down,  “You  can’t  do  anything 
up  there!”  The  day  after  the  fire  Elise 
and  friend  Coila  “Sissy”  Noonan 
(Morfitt)  continued  undaunted  their  plans 
for  Christmas  shopping.  They  walked  to 
Uniontown  and  bought  handkerchiefs, 
socks,  and  sundries  in  the  dry  goods 
store. 

Just  one  month  before  the  fire,  in 
1922,  work  had  begun  on  an  elegant 
five-story  hotel  by  the  Columbia  Hotel 
Company,  made  up  of  local  stockholders 
with  president  W.A.  Tyler,  a  local  bank¬ 
er.  After  the  fire,  the  architect’s  plans 
were  revised  to  eight  stories  due  to  the 
devastating  housing  shortage.  The  grand 
opening  occurred  in  1924.  Somewhat 
later,  Austin  Osbum  became  involved  in 
the  management  of  the  hotel. 

The  hotel  was  the  hub  of  Astoria’s 
civic  and  social  activities.  Local  service 
clubs,  including  Rotary,  Lions,  Kiwanis, 
and  Optimist  Clubs,  met  there  regularly. 
The  beautiful  mezzanine  dining  room 
with  its  frescoed  ceilings  and  hand  carv¬ 
ed  and  painted  fruit  and  flowers,  the 
work  of  an  Astoria  artist,  was  used  for 
luncheons,  wedding  receptions,  birthday 
parties,  balls,  and  other  galas.  Children 
spilled  out  of  the  main  rooms  onto  the 
balcony,  peering  through  the  intricate 


brass  railings  overlooking  the  lobby.  In 
1 926,  the  hotel  was  the  scene  of  a  formal 
ball,  a  coming-out  party  for  daughter 
Elise  Osbum.  The  Society  Editor  of  the 
local  newspaper  wrote,  “The  attractive 
dining  room  of  the  hotel,  hung  with  holly 
wreaths,  formed  a  charming  background 
for  the  beautiful  frocks  of  the  girls  of  the 
younger  set  who  appeared  like  vari-col- 
ored  flowers  revolving  on  the  floor.  The 
delightful  music  was  furnished  by 
Cobban’s  orchestra.. ..Miss  Zella  Aston, 
garbed  in  a  lavender  dancing  costume, 
gave  an  exhibition  of  the  Charleston.” 

For  several  years,  the  hotel  enjoyed 
prosperity,  but  financial  problems  devel¬ 
oped.  Astoria  was  no  longer  along  the 
main  route  from  Portland  to  the  Oregon 
Coast  after  the  Sunset  Highway  was  con¬ 
structed.  In  addition,  motels  became 
popular  and  the  Great  Depression  had  set 
in.  The  hotel  with  its  150  guestrooms  and 
mezzanine  apartments  was  determined 
to  be  too  big  for  the  town,  and  the  corpo¬ 
ration  sold  out.  According  to  Elise,  the 
hotel  was  “unpopular”  at  that  time  be¬ 
cause  so  many  local  people  had  invested 
in  it  and  lost  their  money.  In  1929,  Aus¬ 
tin  Osbum  purchased  the  Hotel  Astoria 
which  he  managed  until  he  died  in  1948. 

Austin  was  a  promoter  par  excel¬ 
lence.  When  the  circus  was  in  town,  he 
invited  the  elephant  into  the  lobby  and 
greeted  it  at  the  front  desk,  advertising 
“Check  in  at  the  Astoria  Hotel  where 
everyone  smiles— Bring  your  trunk!” 
Osbum  had  a  big  German  Shepherd  dog 
named  Duke  who  loved  people.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  Duke  picked  up  and 
shook  a  small  dog  whose  mistress  imme¬ 
diately  filed  charges.  Osbum  took  out  an 
ad  in  the  local  paper  inviting  all  Duke’s 
friends  to  come  to  Court.  The  courtroom 
was  filled  with  crying  toddlers  and  chil¬ 
dren,  all  afraid  their  friend  Duke  would 
be  handed  a  death  sentence.  I  was  one  of 
them.  Charges  were  quickly  dropped. 
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Promoting  the  Salmon  Derby,  the 
coffee  shop  was  renamed  the  Salmon 
Derby  Grotto  and  was  encircled  by  a 
mural  of  ocean  fish.  The  hotel  also 
housed  barber  and  beauty  shops,  the  bus 
station,  and  a  tailor  shop.  Singing  lessons 
were  given  by  a  lady  who  lived  on  the 
mezzanine  and  scales  in  soprano  voices 
frequently  filled  the  air. 

Elise  attended  St.  Mary’s  Academy, 
Astoria  High  School,  Oregon  State  Col¬ 
lege,  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Oregon.  She  was  a  member  of  Gamma 
Phi  Beta.  She  taught  English  and  home 
economics  at  Lewis  &  Clark  Junior  High 
and  Astoria  High  School  during  the 
Depression,  when  teachers  were  paid  in 
warrants  as  there  was  no  money  avail¬ 
able. 

In  1934  Elise  married  Guyon  L. 
Blissett,  a  civil  engineer  from  Georgia 
who  had  played  football  for  Georgia 
Tech  and  had  come  to  Astoria  with  Upte- 
grove  Lumber  Company.  The  elegant 
wedding  in  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church 
was  clouded  somewhat  by  a  kidnaping 
threat,  which  resulted  in  a  clandestine 
money-drop  and  bodyguards  escorting 
the  family  to  the  church.  The  couple 
initially  lived  at  Astoria,  then  bought  and 
operated  the  Independence  Hotel  and  the 
Neah-Kah-Nie  Lodge.  They  had  five 
children.  Upon  Austin’s  death  in  1948, 
Guyon  became  manager  of  the  Hotel 
Astoria,  which  was  then  under  the  joint 
ownership  of  the  Blissetts  and  the  John 
Osbums  of  Gearhart.  In  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  restore  its  former  vigor, 
Guyon  had  the  hotel  painted  pink,  chang¬ 
ed  the  name  to  the  John  Jacob  Astor,  and 
built  the  Fur  Trader  Lounge.  The  Fur 
Trader  was  managed  by  Mac  and  Pearl 
McNally  and  served  the  best  steaks  in 
town.  Guyon  was  known  for  his  witty 
poetry,  scathing  Letters  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Astoria  Budget ,  and  his  interest  in 
young  people  and  athletics.  The  family 


lived  in  Gearhart. 

The  hotel  was  sold  in  the  late 
1 950s.  After  that,  management  was  poor, 
the  Fur  Trader  became  rowdy,  the  hotel 
fell  into  disrepair,  and  the  building  was 
condemned.  After  standing  vacant  for  ten 
years,  the  building  was  sold  for  back 
taxes  and  placed  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.  Since  then,  attempts 
have  been  made  at  restoration  and  feder¬ 
ally  subsidized  apartments  created  on  the 
upper  floors. 

Meantime  in  the  1920s,  son  John 
Burr  Osbum  attended  Oregon  State  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  was  a  member  of  Sigma 
Nu  fraternity  and  helped  organize  and 
participated  on  the  Oregon  State  Polo 
team.  He  returned  to  Astoria  and  was 
active  in  the  management  of  the  Hotel 
Astoria  with  his  father.  In  1940,  John 
married  Elane  Goodell  of  Portland.  The 
couple  purchased  the  Gearhart  Hotel  and 
Ocean  House  in  partnership  with  Mar¬ 
shall  Leathers  of  Astoria,  moved  to  Gear¬ 
hart  two  years  later,  and  raised  five  chil¬ 
dren.  John  was  active  in  the  Oregon 
Restaurant  Association  and  established 
a  convention  center  at  the  Gearhart  Ho¬ 
tel.  As  young  people,  John  and  Elane 
participated  in  horse  shows  and  horse 
judging.  They  continued  to  be  active 
equestrians  and  promoted  many  events 
in  the  Gearhart  area:  horse  shows.  New 
Year’s  Day  paper  chases,  and  rodeos.  In 
1972,  the  property  was  leased,  the  hotel 
tom  down,  and  the  Gearhart  House  con¬ 
dominiums  were  built.  The  Osbums  were 
known  for  their  hospitality  and  generos¬ 
ity,  and  at  John’s  funeral  in  1994,  it  was 
jokingly  said  that  he  was  cremated  be¬ 
cause  he  had  given  away  all  of  his  ceme¬ 
tery  plots.  Elane  was  given  a  full  burial 
at  sea  in  1982,  as  was  her  wish,  with  a 
fully  vested  priest  and  four  fishing  boats 
flying  flags  at  half  mast. 

Guyon  Blissett  passed  away  in 
1975  and  Elise  in  1995  after  living  16 
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Courtesy  of  Rahles  Blissett  Goodell 

Nan  Rahles  Osburn 
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years  next  to  her  daughter  in  Spray, 
Oregon. 

Several  children  and  numerous 
Osbum  and  Blissett  grandchildren  con¬ 
tinue  to  reside  in  Clatsop  County.  Jim, 
David,  and  Blake  Osbum  live  in  Gear¬ 
hart,  as  do  eight  Osbum  grandchildren; 
Burr  lives  in  Portland;  Kate  and  her  son 
live  in  Washington.  Suzanne  Blissett 
Maltman  lived  in  Gearhart  until  her 
death  in  1995;  Jon  Blissett  lives  in  Gear¬ 


hart;  four  Blissett  grandchildren  and 
thirteen  great-grandchildren  live  in  Gear¬ 
hart,  Seaside,  or  Warrenton.  Rahles 
Blissett  Goodell  lives  in  Spray;  Sally 
Blissett  Finley  (an  Astoria  Regatta  prin¬ 
cess  in  the  early  ‘60s)  lives  in  Salem  as 
do  her  two  daughters;  Rahlie  and  Sally 
spend  time  at  vacation  homes  in  Neah- 
Kah-Nie.  Seven  Blissett  grandchildren 
and  seven  great  grandchildren  live  in 
other  parts  of  the  state  and  country. it 


Courtesy  of  Rahles  Blissett  Goodell 

Left  to  right:  Elise  Osburn  Blissett,  Nancy  Rahles  Block, 

Bridget  Epping  Snow,  and  John  Osburn,  at  Elise’s  80th  birthday 
celebration  on  February  20,  1988  at  Neah-kah-nie. 
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A  trip  to  Eastern  Washington  in  a  Hupmobile 


I  Remember  When— 

By  Robert  Earl  McGhee 
(March  1996) 


I  remember  when  my  family  made 
a  trip  in  the  Summer  of  1928  from 
Astoria,  Oregon  to  Palouse,  Washington 
to  visit  Grandma  McGhee.  The  family 
members  were  Earl  and  Johanna  McGhee 
(Mother  and  Father)  and  their  children, 
Lou,  Dick,  and  me,  Bob  McGhee. 

Dad  borrowed  a  car  from  a  friend, 
a  1924  Hupmobile  with  about  20,000 
miles  on  it.  My  dad  made  a  deal  with  the 
car  owner:  he  would  fix  the  car  in  ex¬ 
change  for  driving  it.  When  they  got  the 
car,  it  had  three  things  wrong  with  it: 

♦  A  bearing  was  burned  out 

♦  The  generator  was  burned  out 

♦  It  had  3  flat  tires 

The  car  never  actually  quit  on  the 
trip.  Sometimes  it  would  get  hot  and  the 
water  would  spout  about  two  feet  in  the 
air  from  the  radiator.  Dad  had  fixed  the 
tires,  and  they  only  had  one  flat  during  the 
trip.  Sometimes  they  would  repair  those 
tubed  tires  by  putting  an  old  boot  [a  piece 
of  heavy  rubber]  in  the  tire.  Earl  also  fixed 
the  isinglass  windows  [made  of  sheets  of 
the  mineral,  mica]  —  we  kids  punched 
them  out  during  the  trip,  and  would  hang 
out  the  windows  and  yell  at  other  motor¬ 
ists.  I  remember  that  once  we  pretended 
to  “machine  gun”  a  motorcyclist. 

The  trip  was  five  hundred  miles  and 
took  four  days  to  get  to  Grandmas.  Our 
family  packed  four  spare  tires  tied  to  the 
back  wheel.  We  also  packed  bedrolls.  The 
two  boxes  on  the  running  board  contained 
clothing  and  cooking  utensils.  Also,  tied 
to  the  other  running  board  were  three 
cans;  one  contained  water,  one  contained 


gas  and  the  third  contained  oil. 

There  were  many  detours.  Detours 
were  not  paved  in  those  days.  They  were 
not  rocked.  A  detour  was  a  dirt  road, 
bulldozed  where  it  was  needed.  Only  one 
car  could  travel  on  these  narrow  one  lane 
roads. 

I  remember  driving  through  the 
Columbia  Gorge.  I  thought  the  Washing¬ 
ton  side  looked  like  giant  graves. 

I  also  remember  that  my  brother, 
Dick,  was  always  car  sick  and  always  got 
a  window.  Lou  was  in  Boy  Scouts  and 
wore  his  uniform  during  that  trip.  We  just 
didn’t  have  that  many  clothes. 

Gas  was  around  18  cents  a  gallon. 
There  were  no  gasoline  taxes. 

Our  family  stayed  in  auto  camps  and 
provided  our  own  bedding  and  utensils. 
We  used  our  own  bedrolls.  The  auto 
camps  were  usually  one  room  and  had 
wood  stoves.  Everyone  washed  in  a  tub. 
Mother  fixed  meals  and  took  care  of  the 
kids.  We  never  left  before  noon.  It  was 
usually  past  dark  when  we  stopped  at  an 
auto  camp.  They  charged  50  cents  to 
$  1 .00  a  night.  We  would  drive  8  hours  in 
order  to  make  at  least  a  hundred  miles  a 
day. 

The  average  speed  on  this  trip  was 
20  miles  per  hour.  One  time  we  raced  a 
train  and  drove  40-45  m.p.h.  We  all 
thought  the  car  would  fly  apart  at  that 
speed.  The  train  engineer  was  waving  and 
hollering  and  blowing  the  train  whistle; 
our  whole  family  was  waving  and  holler¬ 
ing  and  blowing  the  horn,  “ aaoooogah , 
aaoooogah as  we  raced  along. 


Courtesy  of  Judy  McGhee  Caufield 

Earl  McGhee  at  the  wheel  of  the  Hupmobile,  with  sons  Lou,  Bob  and  Dick 
(from  left  to  right). 


One  bunch  of  college  kids  stayed  at 
the  same  auto  camp  as  our  family  did. 
They  had  a  big  car,  got  up  early,  and  were 
off  for  the  day.  A  sign  was  written  on  the 
car,  “Hallelujah,  I’m  a  Bum”  and  they 
sang  this  song  every  time  they  passed  us 
and  when  they  pulled  into  the  auto  camp. 
Hallelujah,  I’m  a  bum 
Hallelujah,  bum  again 
Hallelujah,  what 's  it  to  ya 
Hallelujah,  bum  again 
I  don ’t  like  work 
And  work  don ’t  like  me 
At  Grandmas,  Dad  killed  a  chicken, 
which  they  then  plucked  and  cleaned  and 
ate  for  dinner.  We  kids  played  on  the 
farm.  Our  family  stopped  in  Walla  Walla 
to  visit  Uncle  Homer  who  bought  us  ice 
cream  in  Palouse.  This  was  a  real  TREAT. 


The  visit  with  Grandma  was  for 
about  one  week. 

I  can  imagine  how  my  dad  felt,  kids 
wrasslin’  in  the  back  seat,  Mother  nagging 
in  the  front  seat.  Mother  was  scared.  She 
hung  on  to  the  door  and  often  threatened 
to  jump.  It  was  summertime;  it  was  hot. 
And  we  had  to  stop  quite  a  bit  to  check 
the  car.* 

Robert  E.  “ Bob  ”  McGhee  was  a 
native  Astorian,  born  here  in  1917.  He 
attended  Astoria  schools,  worked  for 
Up te grove  Lumber  Company,  and  later 
was  a  shareholder  with  Astoria  Plywood 
Mill  until  he  retired  in  1981.  Bob  enjoyed 
woodworking,  traveling,  photography, 
and  was  interested  in  Astoria  surround¬ 
ings  and  history.  He  died  August  18,  1998 
at  the  age  of  80. 
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The  second  part  of  his  three-part  story  of  WWII  experiences 


L  Company  on  Biak 

By  Truman  (Ted)  E.  Slotte 


June  1944 

After  a  short  and  swift,  but  success¬ 
ful,  campaign  at  Hollandia,  New  Guinea, 
where  we  only  had  two  dead,  we  boarded 
CLTs  (Landing  Craft  for  Infantry).  Each 
vessel  held  a  company  or  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  men.  Having  no  galley,  we  had  to 
carry  rations  in  our  packs.  After  two  days 
at  sea,  we  arrived  off  the  small  island  of 
Biak,  Dutch  New  Guinea. 

We  watched  the  intense  shelling  and 
bombing  prior  to  assaulting  the  beach, 
which  we  did  against  slight  resistance. 
Our  primary  mission  was  to  seize  and 
occupy  a  high  ridge  above  the  beach, 
which  we  did.  The  I62nd  encountered 
strong  resistance  from  heavy  fire  from  the 
caves  and  cliffs  along  the  shoreline.  They 
had  to  pull  back  and  hold  their  ground. 
Many  had  to  fight  out  of  a  trap  on  the 
beach. 

Death  of  the  first  Astorian 

After  consolidating  our  ridge  posi¬ 
tion,  our  first  patrol  was  sent  out  only  to 
meet  death.  S/Sgt.  Don  Foote  was  felled 
by  a  bullet.  He  was  the  first  of  five 
Astorians  to  die  here.  Although  we  knew 
death  was  always  close,  loss  of  a  friend 
was  a  jolt  hard  to  overcome. 

That  night  the  enemy  attacked.  We 
had  the  advantage  of  high  ground,  repel¬ 
ling  them  mostly  with  hand  grenades.  The 
Japs  kept  yelling  out,  calling  us  “Austra¬ 
lian  bastards.”  We  used  their  voices  to 
gauge  our  throws.  In  the  morning,  we 
found  fourteen  enemy  dead.  Many  more 
had  crawled  or  had  been  carried  away. 
We  had  three  casualties. 

Foxhole  fighting 

This  was  the  start  of  more  than  a 


month  of  foxhole  fighting  that  defies 
description-the  one  hundred  plus  degree 
heat,  near  exhaustion,  the  agonizing  pain 
of  thirst,  the  night  battles,  and  trying  to 
soothe  the  wounded  and  dying.  At  times 
hell  would  have  seemed  like  paradise. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  company  was  dead, 
wounded  or  hospitalized  at  some  given 
time  during  this  campaign. 

The  fighting  on  the  beach  was  still 
in  doubt,  forcing  us  to  run  probing  patrols 
from  our  ridge  positions,  but  few  enemy 
were  found.  A  shack  full  of  supplies  was 
spotted.  I  was  ordered  to  take  a  patrol  and 
check  it  out,  then  torch  it.  From  the  papers 
there,  we  learned  the  enemy  were  sea¬ 
soned  troops  who  had  recently  been  fight- 
ing  in  China.  Historians  call  them  “The 
Rapers  of  Nanking.”  Three  thousand  five 
hundred  were  supposed  to  be  there,  but  in 
the  end  we  killed  more  than  eight  thou¬ 
sand. 

The  1 62nd  Infantry  (about  two  thou¬ 
sand  strong)  was  still  active  on  the  beach. 
The  163rd  Infantry,  our  other  sister  regi¬ 
ment  which  was  fighting  and  defeating  the 
enemy  at  a  place  called  “Wakde,”  was 
being  relieved  and  recalled  to  join  us. 
They  arrived  on  June  1  and  took  over  our 
positions,  allowing  us  to  mount  an  attack 
toward  the  landward  side  of  Mokmer 
Drome.  Our  battalion  (about  five  hundred 
strong)  moved  out  and  was  to  rendezvous 
at  a  given  spot  before  nightfall  where  we 
were  to  set  up  our  usual  defensive  perime¬ 
ter  which  was  a  circle  where  everybody 
faces  outward. 

Thus,  the  enemy  is  never  at  your 
back.  I  Company  was  guarding  the  gen¬ 
eral's  headquarters  but  was  not  relieved 
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in  time  to  join  us.  As  a  result,  our  defense 
was  a  little  porous.  A  road  was  found  over 
the  ridge  from  the  beach  enabling  three 
tanks  to  join  us,  which  we  placed  in  the 
middle  of  our  perimeter.  Shortly  after 
midnight,  we  were  attacked  on  and  off  for 
about  four  hours.  This  was  a  night  not  to 
be  forgotten. 

My  position  as  leader  of  two  ma¬ 
chine  gun  squads  was  in  between  and 
slightly  to  the  rear  of  the  guns.  Some 
enemy  managed  to  get  inside  our  perime¬ 
ter.  One  charged  my  hole  but  veered  off 
to  meet  death  from  a  mortar  man  and  his 
machete.  (After  the  campaign  was  over, 
the  mortar  man,  who  was  also  the  com¬ 
pany  barber,  had  to  withstand  jokes  about 
his  machete  haircuts.)  The  next  one  to 
charge  us  was  to  die  on  the  edge  of  my 
foxhole.  By  his  moans  and  groans  that 
seemed  to  last  a  long  time,  I  knew  his 
wound  was  fatal  and  did  no  more.  My 
foxhole  mate,  who  was  my  runner  or  aide, 
was  a  cab  driver  from  Buffalo,  New  York, 
and  a  recent  replacement.  He  had  strict 
orders  about  firing  but  kept  poking  me  in 
the  ribs  with  grenades,  wanting  me  to 
throw.  Grenades  have  a  nasty  habit  of 
coming  back  at  you,  especially  at  close 
quarters.  Timing  has  to  be  right,  which  is 
easier  said  than  done. 

At  dawn,  sporadic  fire  was  still 
going  on  till  the  last  few  were  dispatched. 
We  had  two  dead  and  three  wounded,  two 
of  whom  were  machine  gunners  who  were 
hospitalized  but  eventually  returned  to 
duty.  The  tank  crews  spent  the  night  under 
their  tanks.  They  were  told  that  absolute 
silence  was  required  at  night;  anything 
that  moved  was  shot.  Being  fresh  from  the 
States,  they  did  not  yet  understand  the 
ways  of  war.  They  thought  we  all  woke 
up  and  fired  for  a  time,  then  went  back  to 
sleep,  repeating  this  several  times  during 
the  night.  We  showed  them  seven  of  the 
28  slain  enemy  that  lay  in  a  row  outside 
one  of  our  machine  guns.  This  made  their 
eyes  pop  a  little  wider. 

Mission:  taking  the  Mokmer  Drome 

Before  moving  out  the  next  day  on 


our  four  day  trek  to  the  airdrome,  many 
of  the  men  draped  Jap  canteens  around 
their  necks.  Water  was  starting  to  be  criti¬ 
cal.  Without  it  you  have  nothing. 

Due  to  the  rough  terrain,  the  tanks 
had  to  be  left  behind  until  the  engineers 
could  pioneer  a  road.  This  was  of  some 
concern  because  Jap  tanks  were  waiting 
for  us.  (Later  when  the  first  tank  battle  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  occurred,  ten  Jap 
tanks  became  easy  victims  of  ours.  In  one 
engagement,  a  shell  passed  completely 
through  one  of  the  lighter  Jap  tanks.) 

For  the  next  two  days,  we  encoun¬ 
tered  scattered  resistance.  An  event  of 
great  importance  to  us  occurred  —  a  heavy 
rain  came.  We  spread  our  ponchos,  filled 
our  two  canteens  (!4  gallon),  our  helmets, 
cups  and  anything  else  that  would  hold 
water.  Some  men  drank  too  much  too  fast, 
becoming  sick  and  threw  up.  Some  went 
down  on  knees  and  gave  their  thanks.  I 
vowed  that  if  I  lived  through  this,  I  would 
never  be  thirsty  again. 

On  the  third  day,  we  followed  K 
Company  up  a  track  to  the  top  of  a  ridge 
near  Mokmer  Drome  and  dug  in.  A  carry¬ 
ing  party  got  through  with  five  gallon 
cans  of  water.  Each  man  received  a  can¬ 
teen  cup  full,  but  the  agonizing  pain  of 
thirst  still  did  not  go  away.  Some  men  put 
small  stones  in  their  mouths  trying  to 
create  some  saliva,  but  water  has  no  sub¬ 
stitute.  Others  put  something  bitter  in 
canteens  hoping  to  cut  down  on  use. 

Next  day  we  moved  off  the  ridge, 
meeting  some  resistance  and  dug  in  near 
the  airdrome.  The  condition  of  the  men  in 
my  machine  gun  section  was  beginning 
to  be  of  concern.  Two  of  the  older  men 
seemed  to  be  withering  away.  Both  sur¬ 
vived  the  war.  One  died  soon  after;  the 
other  became  an  invalid. 

Adjustments  had  to  be  made  with 
gun  crew  watches  as  some  were  incapable 
of  keeping  their  eyes  open.  Luckily,  we 
had  no  action  that  night. 

Shortly  after  dawn  the  next  day,  the 
battalion  (four  companies)  moved  out  in 
an  effort  to  capture  Mokmer  Drome.  We 
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Above:  February  1944  at  Rockhampton,  Australia.  Left  to  right:  Gilbert  Spicer 
and  Bob  Palmberg  of  Company  L  who  both  died  on  Biak,  C.W.  (Bill)  Carlson,  205th 
Field  Artillery,  Frank  Thorsness  and  Truman  Slotte  of  Company  L.  At  bottom  is  the 
cemetery  on  Biak.  Photographs  courtesy  of  Truman  E.  Slotte 
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Courtesy  of  Truman  E.  Slotte 

Japanese  tank  on  Biak,  July  1944. 


Courtesy  of  Truman  E.  Slotte 

Ben  Webber  of  Astoria  checks  out  a  still  on  Biak,  July  1944. 
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skirted  the  seaward  side,  crossing  open 
ground  until  all  hell  seemed  to  break 
loose.  Jap  artillery  pinned  us  to  the 
ground.  We  hastily  dug  in.  Casualties 
mounted,  especially  from  the  time-fused 
anti-aircraft  shells  that  were  exploding 
overhead.  Our  artillery  answered  back,  as 
did  the  Navy  destroyers  offshore.  The 
well-concealed  Jap  guns  in  caves  were 
going  to  be  difficult  to  put  out  of  action. 
After  firing  abated  somewhat,  I  took  some 
canteens  and  filled  them  from  murky 
water  that  was  in  wheel  ruts  in  a  depres¬ 
sion.  I  crawled  out  a  different  way  to  let 
others  come  in,  but  a  shell  landed  in  their 
path.  S/Sgt.  Clyde  Kepford  died  from 
wounds  there.  He  was  the  second  Astorian 
to  die.  My  luck  was  to  hold  out  again. 

Nearly  blown  to  bits 

As  an  officer  approached  me  to  get 
some  water,  a  shell  blast  engulfed  and 
blew  me  deeper  in  a  bushy  crater.  All  he 
could  see  was  my  feet  flying  in  air.  In  the 
confusion  that  followed,  he  reported  me 
blown  to  bits.  The  next  thing  I  remem¬ 
bered  was  someone  pleading  with  me  to 
get  off  his  back.  I  was  dazed,  with  ears 
ringing,  bruised,  and  my  nose  bleeding. 
It  took  a  while  to  notice  that  his  pack  had 
been  completely  blown  off  his  back  ex¬ 
posing  a  nasty  wound  already  coated  with 
biting  flies.  I  put  some  sulfa  and  a  com¬ 
press  on  his  wound.  His  name  was  not  on 
the  death  roll,  so  I  assumed  he  made  it. 

I  joined  up  with  my  gun  section, 
finding  it  still  intact.  We  received  orders 
to  pull  back  which  was  done  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  Platoon  Sgt.  Frank  Thorsness  was 
surprised  to  see  me  in  one  piece.  We  had 
five  dead,  six  wounded  that  day. 

Jap  fire  became  intermittent  but  still 
controlled  the  beach,  not  allowing 
supplies  or  troops  ashore.  Three  tanks, 
under  heavy  fire,  did  manage  to  make  it. 
Desperate  measures  were  called  for.  One 
of  the  tanks  was  ordered  to  move  out  on 
the  drome  to  draw  fire  enabling  us  to 
pinpoint  enemy  emplacements.  It  was 
thought  the  enemy  fire  could  do  little 
harm  to  it;  however,  after  being  hit  several 


times,  a  track  flew  off.  The  tank  crew  had 
to  bail  out  and  make  a  mad  dash  to  safety. 
They  were  not  happy  tankers.  Bigger  guns 
fired  until  dusk  but  no  enemy  attacked. 
Firing  continued  the  next  day.  Our  guns 
started  to  systematically  eliminate  the 
enemy.  That  night  the  bitterest  fighting 
was  to  take  place. 

Night  attacks 

Trained  Jap  dogs  probed  our  posi¬ 
tion.  Their  barking  signaled  where  to 
attack.  Chills  ran  up  my  back  as  I  heard 
the  “thucking”  sound  of  hand  held  knee 
mortars  which  started  to  burst  among  us. 
Then  came  the  blood-curdling  battle  cries, 
then  screams,  hand-to-hand  combat,  shells 
and  shrapnel  flying  everywhere  making 
breathing  hard.  The  heavy  pounding  of 
my  heart  did  not  help.  They  came  at  us 
many  times  that  night  only  to  be  repelled. 
On  the  last  and  main  attack,  we  had  to  fire 
our  machine  guns  on  the  FPL  “final  pro¬ 
tective  line.”  This  is  the  last  resort.  All 
automatic  weapons  are  coordinated  to 
sweep  the  front. 

A  Jap  light  machine  gun  knocked 
out  one  of  ours,  but  only  temporarily.  The 
sergeant  firing  the  gun  was  wounded  in 
the  face.  His  eye  was  hanging  out.  He  was 
in  a  lot  of  pain  and  was  disoriented.  He 
bailed  out  running  to  the  rear  in  search  of 
a  medic,  against  odds  of  certain  death.  He 
kept  calling  out  his  name.  This  probably 
saved  his  life.  He  was  to  recover,  and  was 
able  to  return  to  his  Aussie  war  bride.  He 
lost  his  eye. 

My  luck  was  still  holding  out.  A 
hand  grenade  burst  upon  my  parapet 
showering  me  with  coral.  For  some  rea¬ 
son,  I  had  my  foxhole  partner  dig  a  sepa¬ 
rate  hole  that  day.  If  we  had  been  to¬ 
gether,  we  certainly  would  have  been 
casualties. 

At  dawn,  the  grisly  details  of  the 
night  unfolded.  S/Sgt.  Gilbert  Spicer  was 
the  third  Astorian  to  die.  He  was  a  boy¬ 
hood  friend  who  lived  two  blocks  from 
my  home.  Forty-one  enemy  bodies  lay 
among  our  positions.  More  were  further 
out.  Many  had  crawled  or  had  been  drag- 
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ged  away.  We  had  six  dead  and  four 
wounded.  One  husky  private  related  his 
story  about  thrusting  his  knife  into  the 
enemy  and  twisting,  but  the  body  spun 
like  a  top.  A  sergeant  died  from  enemy 
fire  when  his  rifle  bolt  became  stuck  in  his 
jacket.  We  had  to  cut  his  jacket  to  get  it 
loose. 

Heroism 

I  scribbled  down  some  of  the  action 
that  occurred  that  night  on  a  waxy  ration 
box,  mainly  for  a  citation  for  the  man  who 
took  over  the  machine  gun  from  his 
wounded  sergeant.  He  was  a  lean  Mon¬ 
tana  wheat  rancher.  He  kept  the  rest  of  the 
gun  crew  from  bolting  and  later  stood  up 
in  order  to  lob  some  grenades  into  a  bomb 
crater,  knocking  out  a  mortar  that  was 
giving  us  trouble.  He  had  also  proven  his 
worth  in  earlier  action  at  Hollandia.  He 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star.  We  still 
correspond  with  and  visit  each  other. 

Combat  in  the  infantry  separates  the 
men  from  the  boys.  Some  of  the  strongest 
failed  where  the  weakest  came  through. 
It  was  hard  to  deal  with  this  reality.  Our 
men  were  put  to  the  test  many  times  over. 
A  man  who  tries,  then  says  he  cannot  is 
not  a  coward.  A  man  who  says  he  will  not 
try  is  a  coward. 

The  caves  on  Biak 

We  had  to  eliminate  the  caves  and 
sumps  the  enemy  fought  from.  The  main 
sump  was  over  five  hundred  feet  long  and 
sixty  feet  deep  with  many  galleries  and 
entrances  holding  many  hundreds  of 
troops.  Drums  of  gasoline  were  dropped 
in  the  holes  and  ignited.  The  most  effec¬ 
tive  was  eight  hundred  pound  charges  of 
dynamite  lowered  by  winch  and  fired 
electrically  by  our  engineers.  Many  of  the 
enemy  who  survived  this  were  driven 
insane.  Tanks  were  used  to  fire  into  the 
caves  when  possible,  and  to  mash  trees 
and  other  obstacles  in  front  of  our  defen¬ 
sive  perimeters  in  order  to  give  us  a  better 
field  of  fire. 

A  large  enemy  force  of  two  battle¬ 
ships,  eight  cruisers,  and  many  destroyers 
on  their  way  to  retake  Biak  was  spotted 


by  American  airplanes.  The  enemy  force 
would  be  here  three  hours  before  our  navy 
could  intercept.  B-24  and  B-25  bombers 
were  our  only  hope.  Our  big  guns  were 
turned  seaward  and  frenzied  digging  in 
began.  But  at  this  time,  the  Jap  convoy 
turned  about  and  headed  for  Saipan  where 
American  forces  were  making  a  landing. 
This  relieved  us  of  a  very  tense  and  dan¬ 
gerous  situation. 

The  next  few  days,  the  night  attacks 
quieted  down.  Only  one  man  died.  On  the 
1 9th  of  June,  we  went  into  position  on  top 
of  a  ridge.  We  took  mortar  and  rifle  fire. 
Six  men  were  wounded.  The  next  day, 
patrols  set  out  and  met  heavy  resistance. 
S/Sgt.  Everett  Salvon  met  death.  He  was 
the  fourth  Astorian  to  die.  We  had  become 
great  friends.  Two  others  died,  one 
wounded.  On  the  next  night,  a  huge  force 
attacked.  Even  though  there  was  hand-to- 
hand  fighting,  we  only  lost  one;  the  Japs 
lost  1 15.  Most  of  this  was  outside  L  Com¬ 
pany’s  sector.  At  dawn,  a  general  was 
overcome  when  he  viewed  the  scene.  He 
issued  several  medals. 

On  June  24th,  with  two  tanks,  we 
overran  a  Jap  position,  finding  four  shat¬ 
tered  AA  guns.  We  had  one  wounded.  In 
our  last  large  action  which  lasted  two 
days,  22  Japs  died.  S/Sgt.  Robert  Palm- 
berg  was  killed  by  rifle  fire.  He  was  the 
fifth  Astorian  to  die.  He  was  another 
boyhood  friend.  My  luck  was  still  to  hold. 
While  deploying  my  gun  crews,  a  Jap 
grenade  rolled  to  my  feet,  only  to  fizzle 
and  die,  a  dud. 

Water  continued  to  be  a  problem. 
One  source  was  from  seepage  near  a  cave 
on  the  shoreline.  Earlier  we  had  blasted 
and  sealed  up  the  entrance,  trapping  any 
enemy  that  might  be  inside.  After  several 
days  one  was  detected  trying  to  dig  out 
the  top  side.  We  had  great  faith  in  our 
halazone  purification  tablets.  Not  long 
after,  the  engineers  were  able  to  dig  a  well 
that  supplied  our  needs. 

When  action  began  to  slow  down, 
we  found  time  to  send  some  members  of 
the  machine  gun  section  down  to  the 
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beach  to  trade  souvenirs  for  something 
better  to  eat  than  K-rations.  They  returned 
with  an  ample  supply  of  coffee,  sugar  and 
sweetened  canned  milk.  A  steel  helmet 
was  our  coffee  pot.  After  several  pots  to 
get  rid  of  the  paint  and  soapy  taste,  we 
had  something  palatable.  I  could  always 
spot  the  coffee  maker  by  his  dull  black 
helmet.  One  day  each  man  was  issued  a 
piece  of  unfrosted  cake.  We  thought  we 
were  in  heaven. 

Except  for  patrolling,  our  fighting 
was  now  over.  After  almost  forty  days  and 
nights  of  living  in  a  foxhole,  sleeping 
without  shoes  on  was  a  luxury,  as  were 
canvas  cots  and  baths.  Soon  our  kitchen 
arrived. 

Dengue  fever 

At  this  time,  I  became  sick  with  a 
high  fever  and  was  sent  to  a  portable 
hospital  where  I  was  diagnosed  as  having 
dengue  fever.  At  the  same  time,  I  was 
offered  the  job  of  being  top  sergeant  but 
refused.  Many  weeks  later,  and  after  los¬ 
ing  sixty  pounds,  I  returned  to  the  com¬ 
pany  where  I  recuperated  and  regained  my 
strength. 

During  all  our  fighting,  we  had  no 
captains  as  company  commanders,  only 
sergeants  and  lieutenants  to  do  the  lead¬ 
ing.  Our  first  captain  overseas  was  hated 
by  the  men.  As  soon  as  we  got  into  battle, 
he  was  advised  his  health  was  in  jeopardy 
and  he  was  soon  transferred.  Our  second 
captain  could  not  lead;  he  had  to  be  led. 
But  he  was  admired  for  his  efforts  and 
concern  for  his  men.  He  was  also  trans¬ 
ferred. 

Our  well-liked  First  Sergeant  Harold 
“Hardrock”  Johnson  became  partially 
paralyzed  in  one  leg  during  the  fighting 
and  still  is  today.  T-Sergeant  Jim  Hope 
was  given  a  battlefield  commission.  He 
was  the  only  original  L  Company  man  to 
make  it  to  Japan.  Both  men  were  from 
Astoria. 

Another  boyhood  friend.  Bill  Carl¬ 
son,  was  a  member  of  A  Battery,  205th 
Field  Artillery.  His  unit  supported  us  in 
our  assaults.  Whenever  shells  passed 


overhead  from  his  guns,  I  would  yell  out 
“Give  ‘em  hell,  Billy.”  Many  times  this 
helped  my  morale. 

Not  all  our  fighting  was  with  the 
Japs.  More  than  once,  wild  boars  that 
roamed  at  night  tripped  our  booby  traps, 
resulting  in  shots  fired,  and  confusion. 
Being  trampled  and  gored  was  always  a 
possibility.  One  man  was  seriously 
wounded  during  an  incident. 

Peace  on  Biak 

Camp  life  settled  down  to  a  routine. 
With  a  lot  of  rest,  our  energy  turned  to 
making  life  a  little  better.  A  gas-powered 
washing  machine  was  fashioned  by  one 
enterprising  GI.  Some  yellow  ducklings 
were  obtained  from  the  air  corps  with  the 
intent  that  in  the  future  they  become  duck 
dumplings.  But  they  soon  became  com¬ 
pany  pets.  When  the  time  for  dumplings 
came,  the  pet  lovers  said,  “No.”  The 
dumplings  won  out,  but  not  until  after  a 
company  war  was  narrowly  averted. 

The  most  ingenious  and  biggest 
project  was  a  moonshine  still.  Most  parts 
and  ingredients  were  obtained  by  moon¬ 
light  requisitioning.  Bottles  were  scarce, 
as  was  copper  coils.  Joints  were  sealed 
with  a  paste  made  from  flour  and  water. 
I  was  offered  a  partnership  if  I  would 
whittle  out  the  wooden  corks  and  become 
chief  sampler,  which  I  had  to  turn  down. 
Any  still  found  was  blown  up,  but  this  one 
survived  even  though  the  smoke  could 
readily  be  seen  wafting  through  the  jungle 
canopy.  The  smell  could  easily  be  picked 
up  too. 

We  stayed  on  Biak  until  January  '45, 
recuperating,  getting  replacements,  and 
retraining,  some  being  rotated  home. 
Memorial  services  for  our  twenty-four 
dead  were  held.  Most  of  the  twenty-seven 
wounded  did  not  return  to  the  company, 
but  were  sent  home. 

Our  next  stop  was  the  Philippines, 
the  most  intriguing  part  of  the  war  I  was 
to  experience. 

Continued  in  the  next  issue. 
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The  41st  Division  was  nearlv  destroyed  by  the  General 


MacArthur's  Blunder  on  Biak 

F.  Warren  Lovell,  M.D. 


The  last  issue  of  Cumtux  had  an 
article  by  Bob  Chessman,  and 
this  issue  has  one  by  Ted 
Slotte,  on  the  devastating  battles  that 
Astoria’s  “L”  Company  went  through  to 
secure  the  crucial  Mokmer  airfield  on 
Biak.  It  was  here  that  the  company  had 
its  heaviest  losses  of  the  war  including 
five  Astoria  boys,  Clyde  Kepford,  Bob 
Palmberg,  Gilbert  Spicer,  Donald  Foote 
and  Everett  Salvon,  killed  in  action. 
Researching  the  history  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  shows  how  General  Mac  Arthur’ s 
arrogance  contributed  to  these  deaths, 
and  that  battle  plans  in  the  Mariana  Is¬ 
lands  to  the  North  saved  the  troops  on 
Biak  from  a  possibly  worse  fate. 

This  time  the  American  forces  in 
the  Pacific  had  reached  the  level  that 
there  was  a  two-pronged  attack.  Army 
and  Navy  units  in  the  South  Pacific, 
under  the  command  of  Army  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  were  to  head  for 
Japan  mainly  by  retaking  the  Philippines, 
while  the  units  under  Admiral  Chester 
Nimitz  in  the  central  Pacific  were  to 
island  hop  across  north  of  the  equator  to 
Guam,  Saipan,  and  Tinian  which  were 
within  B-29  bombing  range  from  the 
home  isles  of  Japan.  [I  was  a  B-25  pilot 
in  the  Seventh  Air  Force  under  Nimitz 
command,  but  I  kept  track  of  what  was 
happening  to  my  old  comrades  in  “L” 
Company.] 

MacArthur’s  island  hopping  strat¬ 
egy  had  worked  very  well,  particularly 
by  passing  the  heavily  armed  Japanese 
base  at  Wewak  and  landing  at  Hollandia 
further  up  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  an 


operation  in  which  the  4 1  st  division  took 
part  with  very  few  losses.  MacArthur’s 
ability  to  do  this  was  largely  due  to  infor¬ 
mation  on  enemy  troop  strength  that  he 
obtained  from  “Ultra,”  the  super  secret 
code  breaking  done  at  CINPAC  [Pacific 
Command]  headquarters  in  Hawaii. 

However,  the  ease  with  which 
Hollandia  was  taken  gave  a  false  sense 
of  superiority  and  MacArthur  was  certain 
of  “the  amazing  weakness”  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  forces  on  Biak,  the  next  island  to  be 
attacked.  Despite  a  warning  from  “Ultra” 
that  there  were  seven  thousand  Japanese 
troops  on  Biak,  he  preferred  to  believe 
his  own  intelligence  reports  that  there 
were  only  three  thousand.  So  only  five 
weeks  after  the  landings  at  Hollandia,  on 
May  27,  1944,  the  41st  division  (which 
included  Astoria’s  “L”  Company  of  the 
186th  Infantry)  was  sent  in  to  Biak. 
While  the  landing  was  deceptively  easy, 
there  were  well  prepared  defenses  around 
the  airfield  and  back  in  the  hills.  The 
ease  of  the  landings  caused  MacArthur 
to  release  a  premature  statement  that  this 
was  the  end  of  the  New  Guinea  cam¬ 
paign.  The  next  day  a  heavy  defense  was 
encountered  but  the  egocentric  General 
refused  to  admit  it.  MacArthur  insisted 
that  the  enemy  was  collapsing  and  a 
mopping  up  action  was  underway,  and 
he  refused  to  send  in  reinforcements. 
This  led  to  the  finest  hour  of  the  41st 
division  and,  in  particular,  the  186th 
Infantry  including  Company  “L”,  in 
securing  the  Mokmer  air  field  and  driv¬ 
ing  the  remaining  Japanese  troops  back 
into  the  hills  on  the  north  parts  of  the 
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Courtesy  of  Dr.  F.  Warren  Lovell 

F.  Warren  Lovell  at  Kahuku  Army  Air  Field  in  Hawaii,  1944. 
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island,  an  action  that  took  eight  more 
weeks. 

Heavy  and  unnecessary  losses  were 
sustained  which  caused  the  Japanese 
navy  section  at  Imperial  General  Head¬ 
quarters  a  major  concern.  They  consid¬ 
ered  Biak  as  a  major  base  in  their  defense 
strategy  for  they  occupied  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  at  that  time,  they  weren’t 
thinking  about  an  attack  across  the  cen¬ 
tral  Pacific.  On  June  4th  and  7th,  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  by  Japanese  Navy 
forces  to  reinforce  their  troops  on  Biak 
but  U.S.  air  and  navy  forces  drove  them 
away.  This  caused  Admiral  Toyoda’s 
combined  fleet  headquarters  to  make  the 
decision  to  reinforce  the  island  with 
troop  ships  and  a  major  navy  task  force 
including  the  battleships  Yamato  and 
Musashi ,  the  most  powerful  ships  in  the 
world.  This  formidable  force  started 
steaming  for  Biak,  but  on  June  13,  news 
came  from  Saipan  that  the  island  was 
being  attacked  by  major  forces  from 
Nimitz  command.  The  Japanese  broke 
off  their  plan  to  attack  and  reinforce 
Biak,  and  were  then  led  into  the  Battle 
of  the  Philippine  Sea,  suffering  tremen¬ 
dous  losses,  and  bringing  salvation  for 
our  troops  on  Biak. 

As  the  war  reached  its  final  mo¬ 
ments,  I  was  a  B-25  flight  commander 
on  Okinawa  bombing  kamikaze  bases  in 
southern  Japan.  On  August  9,  1945,  I 
was  an  eyewitness  to  the  atomic  bomb 
explosion  on  Nagasaki  while  bombing 
an  airfield  in  the  southernmost  tip  of 
Kyushu,  and  on  August  12,  1945,  I  led 
my  bomb  group  on  its  last  mission  of 
WWII.  We  then  left  Okinawa  to  make 
our  facilities  available  for  the  troop  car¬ 
rier  units  taking  the  first  occupation 
troops  into  Japan.  We  flew  down  to  a 
small  island,  Morotai,  adjacent  to  Halma- 
hara  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (now  Indo¬ 
nesia).  This  was  only  a  little  over  three 
hours  flying  time  from  Biak  so  1  caught 
a  hop  on  a  B-24  making  a  training  flight. 


It  had  a  young  crew  just  out  from  the 
states.  (At  that  time  I  was  only  23,  but 
had  been  in  the  Army  for  five  years  and 
spent  1 8  months  in  the  Pacific  theater,  so 
I  was  an  old-timer).  The  first  pilot  was 
agreeable  and  put  me  in  the  left  seat  and 
proceeded  to  give  me  a  check  out  in  a 
four  engine  aircraft.  So,  on  August  24, 
1945,  I  found  myself  making  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  what  had  been  Mokmer  air¬ 
drome  on  Biak.  This  was  the  site  that  had 
been  such  a  bloody  battleground  for 
Company  “L.” 

After  landing,  I  found  myself  to  be 
in  almost  a  ghost  town  (or  ghost  airfield). 
The  war  had  really  passed  Biak  by.  Lin¬ 
ing  the  taxi  ways  were  rows  of  B-24s  that 
were  obviously  non-operational,  with 
jungle  vines  reaching  out  and  wrapping 
around  their  tails.  The  operations  staff 
seemed  listless.  They  told  us  where  to  get 
fed  (the  food  was  horrible)  and  a  billet 
for  the  night,  and  said  to  be  sure  to  check 
our  mosquito  net  well  as  spraying  had 
been  stopped  and  malaria  carrying  mos¬ 
quitos  were  active  at  night.  I  tried  to  get 
a  jeep  and  driver  to  visit  the  cemetery 
and  the  graves  of  my  friends  but  nothing 
was  available.  Sure  enough,  the  next 
morning,  I  woke  up  with  mosquito  bites 
on  one  arm  where  it  had  been  against  the 
netting.  We  were  advised  to  get  on  our 
way  as  a  tropical  storm  was  coming  in, 
so  my  stay  on  the  island  that  my  friends 
had  fought  and  died  for  was  brief.  But  I 
was  glad  to  have  been  there. 

We  were  taking  atabrine  for  pre¬ 
vention  of  malaria  at  the  time,  but  when 
I  left  for  home  in  November,  I  quit  tak¬ 
ing  it.  In  April  during  my  first  weeks  at 
the  University  of  Oregon,  I  had  an  attack 
of  malaria,  one  thing  I  shared  with  my 
former  colleagues  in  “L”  Company. ☆ 

See  also  Dr.  Lovell ’s  article, 
“ August— September  1940"  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  1995  issue  of  Cumtux. 
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Lying  in  the  sun  with  the  view  of  Tillamook  Head  in  the  distance,  swimming,  hors 
while  staying  at  the  hotel  in  Gearhart  back  in  the  late  ‘fifties.  About  1940,  the  Gea 
partnership  with  Marshall  Leathers.  In  1972,  the  property  was  leased  out  and  the 
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;  riding,  walking  along  the  ocean’s  edge;  there  was  much  for  these  visitors  to  do 
:  Hotel  and  Ocean  House  was  purchased  by  John  and  Elane  Osburn  in 
torn  down. 


Passage  to  riches 


ASTCHIANS  IN 
THE  ALASKAN  SOLD  HUSH 

By  Liisa  Penner 


On  July  14,  1897,  $750,000  in  gold 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  by  ship  from  the 
Klondike  in  Alaska.  Three  days  later, 
another  shipment  of  gold  worth  $800,000 
arrived  in  Seattle.  It  was  impossible  to 
keep  the  news  quiet. 

Under  the  heading  “GOLD  DIS¬ 
COVERY  OF  THE  AGE”  the  Daily 
Morning  Astorian,  on  July  16,  1897, 
broke  the  news  locally  in  an  article  re¬ 
printed  from  a  San  Francisco  newspaper: 
“The  excitement  on  the  river  is 
indescribable  and  the  output  of  the  new 
Klondike  district  almost  beyond  belief. 
Men  who  had  nothing  last  fall  are  now 
worth  a  fortune.  One  man  worked  forty 
square  feet  of  his  claim  and  is  going  out 
with  $10,000  in  dust...  The  streams 
abounded  with  the  yellow  metal  and  all 
that  was  needed  was  for  somebody  to 
pick  it  up.” 

An  article  from  Seattle  a  couple 
days  later  said,  “Reports  of  the  fabulous 
discoveries  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  dis¬ 
trict,  Alaska,  have  turned  the  town  up¬ 
side  down,  and  all  classes  of  men  are  in 
a  delirium  of  gold  fever...  Policemen  are 
resigning  from  the  force;  every  street  car 
man  that  can  raise  a  stake  has  given 
notice  to  his  company  that  he  will  leave. 
In  fact,  all  classes  of  society  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  feverish  rush  to  get  north. 
Men  congregate  in  groups  in  the  streets 
in  excited  discussion.” 

These  stories  set  off  the  biggest 
gold  rush  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
More  than  200,000  people  took  part  in 


the  search  for  gold  along  the  Yukon 
River  in  Alaska  and  Canada,  and  among 
those  were  many  Astorians,  ready  to 
leave  wives,  families,  and  jobs  to  head 
north  to  search  for  gold. 

On  July  31,  twenty-two  people 
from  Astoria  boarded  the  steamer  Elder 
taking  along  with  them  massive  amounts 
of  supplies  which  were  provided  by 
Foard  &  Stokes,  Ross  Higgins  &  Co.  and 
other  happy  Astoria  merchants.  The  sup¬ 
plies  were  to  last  the  men  eighteen 
months  in  the  wilderness.  Among  those 
leaving  were:  Joseph  Surprenant,  Duncan 
McTavish,  Andrew  Bringdale,  M.S. 
Bounds,  John  McGuire,  George 
McNully,  William  Fredericksen,  Thomas 
Linville,  Charles  Wise,  Rudolph  Barth, 
Al.  Hyde,  Harry  Cribb,  Cecil  Sovey, 
Richard  Humphrey,  L.L.  Osgood,  F.M. 
Green,  W.  Thompson,  Edward  Sande- 
berg,  and  J.  Wamp. 

The  first  eight  had  formed  a  coop¬ 
erative  company  and  were  carpenters  and 
building  contractors.  Among  the  rest 
were  saloon  men,  a  clothing  merchant, 
a  confectioner,  and  others  whose  occupa¬ 
tions  were  unidentified.  “Crowds  stood 
about  and  watched  the  proceedings  with 
envious  eyes,”  the  paper  reported,  “each 
one  wishing  that  his  supplies  were  going 
down  to  be  shipped  to  the  far  north 
where  the  goddess  of  fortune  is 
beckoning  the  daring  ones  to  try  their 
fate.” 

The  night  before,  the  Elks  Lodge 
had  given  the  men  a  royal  send  off  with 
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“gaiety,  mirth  and  good  fellowship,” 
along  with  abundant  food  and  drink. 
Gribbler’s  orchestra  furnished  the  music 
and  C.W.  Fulton  and  C.J.  Curtis  gave 
speeches  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Capt. 
Gregory  sang  “Fine  Old  Irish  Gentle¬ 
man”  and  recited  poetry.  John  Fox  sang 
a  dialect  song  which  amused  the  throng. 
Then  they  all  danced  the  Virginia  reel 
whether  they  knew  how  or  not,  erupting 
in  gales  of  laughter. 

The  next  day  when  the  Elder  left 
the  dock  in  Astoria,  every  passenger  was 
on  deck.  “A  mighty  shout  went  up  from 
those  on  shore,  which  was  answered  by 
those  on  board.  The  hills  re-echoed  with 
the  sound,  and  amidst  the  din,  last  words 
were  said,  last  advice  was  given,  and 


fond  looks  bent  upon  those  who  might 
never  again  be  seen.  Soon  the  big  steam¬ 
er  was  but  dimly  outlined  in  the  distance, 
and  those  left  behind  pondered  over  what 
might  be  the  fortune  of  their  friends,  and 
many  determined  to  follow  them...  At  the 
last  moment,  James  Keating  decided  to 
accompany  the  expedition,  bought  out 
a  man’s  interest  who  had  supplies  on 
board,  closed  his  place  at  the  concert 
hall,  and  left  for  the  golden  north. 
Another  man  traded  a  diamond  and  a 
$500  gold  watch  for  an  outfit  already 
packed  and  loaded  in  the  steamer,  and 
started  away,  happy  as  a  millionaire.” 

More  parties  to  the  gold  fields 
quickly  followed.  While  most  would  pan 
or  mine  for  gold  in  the  wilderness,  others 
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headed  to  the  tent  cities  of  Skagway, 
Dyea,  or  Dawson  City,  planning  to  work 
in  construction  or  to  supply  services  in 
the  way  of  restaurants,  saloons,  laun¬ 
dries,  etc.,  perhaps  investing  in  someone 
willing  to  tackle  the  search  for  gold. 

The  usual  journey  began  with  pas¬ 
sage  on  the  ship  for  Skagway  or  Dyea. 
Because  the  ships  could  not  get  close  to 
shore,  boats  ferried  men  and  supplies. 
From  the  beaches,  they  trudged  up  over 
Chilkoot  Pass  or  White  Pass  hauling  food 
and  equipment  on  sleds  but  often  on  their 
backs,  a  grueling  trip  over  thirty  miles 
long.  When  they  reached  the  summit, 
they  might  head  east  to  the  Atlin  area  or 
go  up  on  Lake  Bennett,  following  the 
water  ways  north  to  Dawson  City.  Then 
they  would  go  on  to  the  gold  fields  that 
were  discovered  in  the  Yukon  and 
Alaska.  After  wandering  around  this 
wilderness,  having  struck  gold,  or  grown 
weary  of  the  search,  they  began  the  re¬ 
turn  to  civilization  by  way  of  the  Yukon 
River,  a  570  mile  trip  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

Astorians  W.E.  Tallant,  Grant 
Trullinger  and  associates  followed  a 
different  route.  They  took  the  steamer 
Eliza  Anderson  to  St.  Michael  on  the 
west  coast  of  Alaska,  then  went  up  the 
Yukon  River  to  Dawson  City. 

In  the  next  few  years,  new  gold 
fields  were  discovered  at  various  loca¬ 
tions  in  this  vast  area  and  enthusiasm 
revived  at  each  discovery.  Ironically,  one 
of  the  biggest  discoveries  was  the  easiest 
to  reach  —  right  on  the  beaches  at  Nome. 

The  Astoria  Chamber  of  Commerce 
met  to  consider  a  scheme  for  building 
and  operating  a  steamer  between  Astoria 
and  the  Yukon.  This  would  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  contractors,  carpenters,  and  those 
supplying  clothing  and  provisions,  it  was 
said.  “Astoria  cannot  afford  to  be  behind 
the  procession. ..It  is  an  opportunity 
Astorians  should  not  neglect,  for  if  she 


is  going  to  pose  as  the  great  fresh-water 
harbor  of  the  Northwest  coast,  she  should 
be  reaching  out  for  some  of  the  trade  that 
will  go  a  long  way  in  proving  to  the 
world  that  her  boasts  are  not  idle.”  There 
was  a  need  for  good  ships,  as  many  un¬ 
seaworthy  craft  were  brought  out  of  the 
boneyards  and  attempts  made  to  put 
them  on  the  Alaska  run.  (August  5, 
1897) 

On  August  13,  the  Daily  Morning 
Astorian  printed  the  latest  news  from 
Alaska.  “Another  Klondike  day.  With 
one  steamer  departing  for  Alaska  and 
another  returning  from  there,  yesterday, 
all  interest  centered  in  the  far  away  gold 
fields.” 

The  returning  steamer  carried  let¬ 
ters  from  the  Astoria  troup  in  Dyea.  The 
passes  were  closed,  the  writers  said,  but 
they  expected  to  be  able  to  go  over  in  a 
day  or  so.  Joseph  Surprenant  said,  “You 
would  like  to  see  the  excitement  and 
confusion  that  exist  here.  There  are  about 
2,000  people  camped  all  around  on  the 
beach  waiting  to  get  over  the  mountains 
and  the  amount  and  variety  of  the  goods 
scattered  all  over  the  country  would 
make  you  smile  out  loud.” 

“I  would  not  advise  any  of  the  boys 
to  come  here,”  M.  S.  Bounds  wrote,  “as 
there  is  nothing  to  do  except  pack  and 
mine.  A  good  miner  can  get  $2.50  and 
board,  and  from  what  I  can  learn  of  the 
trail,  it  is  a  hard  job  to  work  for  wages, 
but  we  are  going  over  some  way.” 

Charles  Wise  wrote  to  his  friend 
Sam  Harris  (another  Astoria  saloon 
man),  “If  there  is  anyone  thinking  about 
coming  up  here,  tell  him  for  God's  sake 
to  stay  away  till  spring  for  I  don’t  believe 
half  of  those  here  will  get  through.” 

George  Stetson  wrote  that  “In  my 
opinion  [the  trek  to  the  gold  fields]  is  not 
such  a  hard  trip  as  one  would  suppose; 
also  the  weather  is  not  so  terrible  as  they 
would  make  you  believe.  Of  course,  on 
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the  mountain  peaks  in  a  blizzard,  it  gets 
pretty  cold;  still  they  go  in  and  out  at  all 
times  through  the  winter.”  He  adds  that 
“Parties  who  come  in  should  bring 
enough  provisions  to  last  them  until  the 
spring,  as  they  cannot  be  got  here.” 

The  problems  that  the  men  of  the 
gold  rush  encountered  were  many.  The 
Canadians  were  leveling  heavy  import 
duties  on  all  the  goods  brought  through 
their  territory.  They  also  were  turning 
back  all  those  who  did  not  have  a  year’s 
supply  of  provisions.  When  the  people 
realized  the  enormity  of  the  effort  to  haul 
their  goods  over  the  passes  and  the  costs 
involved,  many  gave  up  and  returned 
home. 

The  stress  on  mind  and  body  of  the 
journey  was  almost  incomprehensible. 
A.E.  Willis,  the  assistant  U.S.  Surgeon- 
General  reported,  “The  climate  is  wet. 
During  the  winter  months,  the  cold  is 
intense,  with  usually  considerable  wind. 
A  heavy  mist  rising  from  open  plains  in 
[along]  the  river  settles  down  in  the 
valley  to  extreme  weather.  This  damp¬ 
ness  makes  the  cold  felt  much  more  and 
is  conducive  to  rheumatic  pains,  colds 
and  the  like.  In  selecting  men  to  live  in 
this  country,  I  submit  a  few  remarks, 
some  of  which  will  be  of  assistance  to 
medical  examiners  in  making  their 
recommendations. 

“Men  should  be  sober,  strong  and 
healthy.  They  should  be  practical  men, 
able  to  adapt  themselves  equally  to  their 
surroundings.  Special  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  their  lungs  are  sound, 
that  they  are  free  from  rheumatism  and 
rheumatic  tendencies,  and  their  joints, 
especially  knee  joints  are  strong  and 
have  never  been  weakened  by  injury  or 
disease.  Men  should  be  of  cheerful, 
hopeful  dispositions  and  willing  workers. 
Those  of  morose,  sullen  natures,  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  good  workers,  are 
very  apt,  as  soon  as  the  novelty  wears 


off,  to  become  dissatisfied,  pessimistic, 
and  melancholy.”  Daily  Morning  Astori- 
an  of  August  17,  1897. 
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Ad  from  the  April  9,  1898 
Daily  Morning  Astoriun 

Early  in  September,  another  party 
left  from  Astoria.  A.  Bremner  and  Sam 
Freeman  were  going  into  the  horse  shoe¬ 
ing  business  at  Skagway  and  Gelo 
Parker,  Will  Bell  and  R.  G.  Duncan  were 
taking  their  surveying  instruments.  The 
paper  on  September  4th  reported  that 
“They  are  going  on  the  principle  that  it 
is  best  to  be  encumbered  with  as  little 
freight  as  possible.”  ( Daily  Morning 
Astorian ) 

The  Uniontown  Finns  were  not  to 
be  left  out  of  all  the  excitement.  They 
formed  a  company  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  light  draft  steamer  for  use  on 
the  Yukon  River. 

Discouraging  reports  were  coming 
in  from  those  on  the  trail  to  Dawson 
City.  On  September  5th,  a  Portlander 
wrote,  “It  will  take  about  twenty-five 
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days  before  we  get  to  Dawson  City  and 
maybe  longer  if  this  terrible  wind  and 
sleet  storm  is  against  us. ..It  took  us  over 
three  weeks  to  get  over,  and  it  is  only  45 
miles  long.  About  2,000  horses  are  on 
the  road,  and  they  are  dying  at  the  rate 
of  from  1 0  to  20  per  day.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  go  through  unless  he  walks 
in  water  up  to  his  arms.”  Bear  meat  be¬ 
came  a  staple  of  his  diet,  he  said.  “We 
kill  some  every  day...I  eat  more  [food] 
in  one  day  than  I  did  at  home  in  one 
week.”  Daily  Morning  Astorian  Septem¬ 
ber  10, 1897 

Joe  Surprenant,  Duncan  McTavish 
and  Tom  Linville  were  slowly  making 
their  way  up  toward  Dawson  City.  From 
the  beach,  they  followed  along  the 
Chilkoot  River  about  six  miles  up  to  the 
head  of  navigation,  wearing  gum  boots 
and  towing  the  boat  they  purchased, 
hauling  a  thousand  pounds  in  each  of 
several  trips.  Then  the  men  packed  the 
goods  up  to  the  pass.  “This  job  was  the 
first  of  our  real  hard  work,  although  the 
men  stood  it  first  rate.  On  this  part  of  the 
trip  there  were  at  least  1,000  people  in 
company  with  us,  who  were  of  all  shades 
and  conditions,  women  and  children 
included.  We  passed  many  of  them  on 
the  way,  but  did  so  by  hiring  Indians  to 
assist  us...”  They  then  built  boats  to 
freight  the  loads  over  the  lakes  to  the 
interior. 

The  next  mention  of  any  in  this 
party  was  in  a  letter  from  Thomas  Lin¬ 
ville  to  Sam  Harris,  months  later.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  rest  were  hard  at  work.  (See 
below.) 

Branches  of  the  Foard  and  Stokes 
store  of  Astoria  were  established  at  both 
Dyea  and  Skagway.  Martin  Foard,  one 
of  the  partners,  commented  on  activity 
at  Skagway  a  letter  printed  on  December 
19,  1897.  “Business  is  rushing  there. 
Buildings  are  being  constructed  at  night 
as  well  as  day.” 


Reports  about  the  shortages  of  food 
were  printed  occasionally.  Then  on  De¬ 
cember  14th  came  the  news  of  a  “stam¬ 
pede”  from  Dawson  at  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  More  than  a  thousand  “ill-pro¬ 
visioned  men,  impelled  by  the  haunting 
fear  of  famine,”  were  now  madly  forcing 
their  way  over  the  mountains.  What  food 
there  was  expensive.  Flour  was  reported 
to  be  $100  a  sack. 

Rescue  efforts  of  various  kinds 
were  set  into  operation.  One  scheme 
involved  the  importation  of  hundreds  of 
reindeer  to  use  as  pack  animals  to  reach 
the  men  up  in  the  mountains.  The  Daily 
Morning  Astorian  of  December  22  and 
23,  1897  listed  the  names  of  “reindeer 
drivers”  living  in  Astoria  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  join  an  expedition  to  be  sent  to 
Dawson  by  “Uncle  Sam. ’’They  were: 
Norwegians:  K.  J.  Johansen,  A.  A. 
Winterhese,  Martin  and  Andrew  Dahl, 
Louis  Severson,  C.  H.  Tidswald,  Jacob 
Jackson,  H.  A.  Hanson,  John  Moe,  J.  C. 
Johnson,  L.  Thorsik,  Nels  Larsen,  Olof 
Brakka,  Antone  Lindabak,  Andrew  Lee, 
Knute  Torvik,  Louis  Wegen,  Joe  Lund, 
Jacob  and  Nels  Edson,  Erick  Gustafson, 
and  Chris  Wukklesen;  Finns  included:  A 
Sanders,  Paul  Holap,  Henry  Wierela, 
Gabriel  Cealman,  John  Anderson,  Otto 
A.  Harald,  Alfred  Heakel,  John  Woupio, 
John  Erickson,  Jacob  Karki,  Walli 
Kangas  and  A.  Kalnugi.**  Will  Tallant 
had  offered  to  go  as  their  guide.  He  had 
spent  seven  years  in  Alaska,  had  driven 
reindeer,  and  spoke  the  Indian  languages. 
(It  seems  unlikely  there  were  this  many 
reindeer  drivers  in  Astoria.  These  were 
probably  just  men  who  had  experience 
traveling  in  frigid  weather.) 

The  9th  U.S.  Cavalry  was  also  on 
its  way  from  Wyoming  with  aid  for  the 
“Klondikers.”  Lack  of  food  was  not  the 
only  concern;  the  whole  region  was 
lawless.  A  petition  was  circulated  at 
Dyea  and  Skagway  asking  the  war  de- 
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partment  to  send  in  troops  to  preserve 
law  and  order.  There  was  no  one  to  en¬ 
force  the  law,  the  petition  said.  “A  large 
number  of  undesirable  and  criminal  class 
are  now  flocking  to  our  community  to 
prey  upon  the  unwary  and  innocent  pil¬ 
grims...” 

Meanwhile,  in  Astoria,  Foard  and 
Stokes  placed  on  view  a  sled  from 
Alaska.  A  few  days  later,  one  Klondiker 
walked  about  town  in  snow  shoes  and 
another  wore  fur  cap,  coat  and  boots  “as 
though  it  were  90  below  zero.” 

On  March  2,  1898,  the  steamer 
Elder  carried  another  party  northward  to 
the  gold  fields.  There  was  no  longer  a 
spirit  of  rejoicing  from  those  on  shore. 
“The  sacrifice  of  property  and  personal 
interests  seem  to  form  no  obstacles  to  the 
raising  of  sufficient  money  to  those  who 
are  determined  to  go,  but  it  remains  a 
fact  not  to  be  forgotten  that  they  are  just 
as  apt  to  meet  with  reverses  and  disap¬ 
pointments  in  the  new  land  of  promise 
as  anywhere  else,  and  should  be  prepared 
to  take  their  medicine.”  Daily  Morning 
Astorian 

Dr.  O.B.  Estes,  of  Astoria,  took  a 
trip  to  Skagway,  hoping  to  improve  his 
health.  On  his  return  home,  he  said  that 
he  had  run  into  serious  illness  up  there. 
There  were  many  cases  of  spinal  menin¬ 
gitis.  Twenty  had  died  of  it  and  several 
others  were  sick.  He  attributed  the  illness 
to  a  strata  of  air  that  comes  down  from 
the  mountains  hitting  the  moist  and  mild¬ 
er  air  below,  producing  a  chill.  He  added 
that  there  were  between  three  and  four 
thousand  dead  horses  lying  within  a 
twelve  mile  radius  of  Skagway  and  that 
when  their  carcasses  decomposed,  there 
would  be  more  illness  there.  “It  would 
be  a  blessing  and  a  philanthropic  act  if 
some  one  could  stop  the  frantic  rush  and 
induce  the  people  to  stay  away  from 
there,  as  they  are  more  liable  to  meet 
with  misfortune,  than  they  are  to  meet 


with  riches.”  Daily  Morning  Astorian 
March  2,  1898 

Cecil  Sovey  wrote  December  27, 
1897  that  he  had  staked  his  claim  and 
that  the  Astorians  all  had  good  claims. 
Scurvy  had  put  a  number  of  people  in  the 
hospital,  he  said.  Sovey’s  sister,  Adele, 
who  later  married  Grant  Trullinger,  spent 
several  years  in  the  gold  fields.  She  was 
the  first  white  woman  to  walk  across 
frozen  Lake  Lebarge,  made  famous  by 
Robert  Service’s  poems. 

Tom  Linville  (later  Clatsop  County 
Sheriff)  wrote  a  letter  from  Dyea  to  Sam 
Harris,  dated  February  17,  1898.  He  said, 
“Friend  Sam:  This  is  the  first  opportunity 
I  have  had  to  write  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  conditions  here. 
This  d — d  place  is  overrun.  There  are 
a  great  many  here  who  expect  to  go 
through  and  hundreds  are  leaving  every 
day... There  are  seventy-five  saloons 
here,  and  I  think  they  will  not  average  $2 
a  day.  I  have  seen  but  one  man  go  into 
a  saloon  since  I  came  here  and  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  hold  up  the  barkeeper, 
so  I  just  fell  into  line— thought  I  would 
be  in  with  the  play.  Every  building  is  a 
restaurant  or  a  lodging  house,  and  on 
about  every  place,  house  or  lot  one  can 
see  a  card  stuck  up,  ‘For  Sale.’ 

“The  place  is  full  of  penniless  and 
desperate  men,  and  robberies,  murders, 
and  suicides  are  frequent. 

“Sam,  you  sell  more  whiskey  in  one 
day  [in  Astoria]  than  the  whole  outfit 
here  sells  in  the  same  time,  so  for  hea¬ 
ven’s  sake,  stay  where  you  are,  and  tell 
all  the  boys  not  to  come  here  or  to  Skag¬ 
way... 

“We  have  a  fine  large  house,  14  x 
18,  with  a  floor.  Two  stoves  are  going- 
it’s  down  to  zero  today  and  8  above 
yesterday.  The  flame  is  frozen  on  my 
candle,  so  will  close.”  ( From  the  Daily 
Morning  Astorian  and  Astoria  Daily 
Budget ) 
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About  noon  on  Sunday,  April  3, 
1898,  long  lines  of  people  were  hauling 
their  equipment  up  the  long  steep  slope 
on  the  Chilkoot  Pass  as  a  blinding  snow 
storm  raged  on  the  summit.  Among  the 
climbers  was  Stanley  M.  Grimes,  53 
years  old,  a  former  resident  of  Astoria.* 
Early  in  the  morning,  a  small  slide  had 
buried  several  cabins  near  the  summit. 
Employees  of  the  Chilkoot  Railway  and 
Tramway  Company  went  up  to  work 
there  later  in  the  morning.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  trail  rose  a  steep  slope.  It  was 
here  that  the  snow  suddenly  began  to 
give  a  signs  of  instability.  One  small 
slide  took  place,  then  another.  Stanley 
Grimes  tried  to  talk  people  into  going 
back.  He  started  down,  holding  onto  the 
guy  rope.  Just  when  he  and  those  he  was 
leading  were  about  to  reach  safety,  an 
avalanche  came  down,  gathering  mo¬ 
mentum  as  it  hurtled  toward  the  people 
on  the  trail.  They  were  flung,  rolled, 
buried,  and  crushed  by  the  snow,  fifty  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  survivors.  Stanley  was  the 
first  dug  out,  the  guy  rope  still  in  his 
hand.  He  had  been  buried  only  fifteen 
minutes,  but  had  fallen  face  down  in  the 
snow  and  suffocated. 

Some  five  thousand  people  rushed 
to  the  scene,  frantically  trying  to  dig  out 
those  buried  under  tons  of  snow.  A  few 
people  were  extricated,  still  alive.  Many 
bodies  were  to  remain  under  the  snow 
until  the  summer  sun  warmed  the  pass. 
As  for  Stanley  Grimes,  his  body  was 
brought  back  to  Astoria.  His  funeral  was 
held  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  where  he 
was  hailed  as  a  hero.  He  was  buried  at 
Ocean  View  Cemetery.  ( Astoria  Daily 
Budget ,  April  9th  to  the  12th.) 

Astorians  continued  their  treks  to 
the  northern  gold  fields.  Some  came  back 
with  a  fortune  in  gold.  Most  came  back 
with  little  to  show  for  the  months  they 
spent  there,  and  with  their  health  ruined. 
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Others  besides  Stanley  M.  Grimes  died 
there:  O.  Linder  of  Youngs  River  and 
James  G.  Hombaker  of  Astoria. 

The  boom  at  Skagway  and  Dyea 
burst  in  the  spring  of  1899  when  the 
railroad  was  built  up  over  the  White  Pass 
and  the  Klondikers  and  those  headed  for 
other  gold  fields  were  able  to  make  the 
trip  in  comfort. 

After  1902,  there  were  no  further 
reports  from  the  gold  fields  in  the  local 
newspapers.  There  was  no  fanfare  to 
mark  the  end  of  these  few  years  of  mad¬ 
ness.  Just  silence. 


*  He  was  a  son-in-law  to  John 
Bryce.  See  the  Cumtux  article  in  the 
Winter  1997  issue ,  page  28. 

*  *It  is  doubtful  that  the  men  ever 
went  to  Alaska  on  the  rescue  mission. 
Word  was  received  that  the  stories  of 
starvation  were  exaggerated.  A  reindeer 
expedition  did  go  to  the  Yukon,  but  it  in¬ 
volved  Finns  and  Norwegians  who  came 
from  northern  Europe.  See  the  Finnish- 
American  Historical  Society 's  book,  The 
Wilhelm  Basi  Diary  On  1898  Yukon 
Rescue,  published  in  Portland  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1971. 
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SEARCHING  FOR  COLD 


These  residents  of  Clatsop  County  were  listed  in  the  Astoria  newspapers 
as  taking  part  in  the  gold  rush  in  Alaska  or  Canada  between  1897  and  1902. 


Adams,  F.G. 
Alexander,  W.L. 
Allen,  Percy 
Ancavola,  G.A. 
Anderson,  Theodore 
Arden,  Thos. 

Arola,  D. 

Axton,  John 
Baker,  Joe 
Baker,  W. 

Baker,  Mrs.  W. 
Barth,  Rudolph 
Begg,  Wm. 

Bell,  Clark 
Bell.  Will 
Bell,  Miss  Winnie 
Beneke,  Frank 
Bergen,  J.H. 

Boder,  A.J. 

Bounds,  George 
Bounds,  M.S. 
Bredwick,  Nels 
Bremner,  A. 
Bremner,  J. 
Bringdale,  Andrew 
Brodd,  Andrew 
Broemser,  Mrs.  T. 
Broemser,  Otto 
Broemser,  T.H. 
Brown,  A. 

Bryce.  John 
Buffington,  H. 

Bull,  Mrs.  Annie 
Butte,  Sam 
Cabanis,  Frank 
Caddington  Tim. 
Campbell,  Hector 
Campbell,  Sydney 
Carlson,  Abram 
Carlson,  C.O. 
Clinton,  Will 
Cribb,  Harry 
Cribb,  Mrs. 

Daurel,  Gus 
Deslongchamp,  D. 
Dillie,  Ericjo 
Dortero,  Tony 
Dragolich,  John 
Dragolich,  L. 
DuBois,  A.B. 
Dubois,  L.O. 
Dunbar,  O.W. 


Duncan,  R.G. 
Eklund,  C. 

Ellis,  Miss  Ruby 
Enbush.  F. 

Erickson,  A.R. 
Eskelson.  Pete 
Eskildsen,  C. 

Estes,  Dr.  O.B. 
Evenson.  E. 
Everman,  A. 
Eveson,  Chris 
Fah,  J. 

Ferchen,  Henry 
Ferguson,  Hope 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  E.Z. 
Ferguson.  Roy 
Fisher,  Capt.  A.C. 
Foard,  Martin 
Foster,  Tom 
Frazer,  J.W. 
Fredricksen,  Wm. 
Freeman,  Mrs.  S. 
Freeman,  Sam 
Gerdes,  F.M. 
Gilliam,  Chas 
Gilstream,  J. 

Grant,  Nace 
Grant,  William 
Green,  F.M. 

Green,  Frank  M. 
Grimes,  S.M. 
Grimm,  Herman 
Guillaume,  Mrs.C. 
Gunderson,  C. 
Gunderson,  H. 
Gunderson,  T. 
Hakvist,  Alex 
Hakvist,  Chas. 
Hakvist,  Mrs.  Lena 
Halka,  K. 

Hallopa,  P. 

Hansen,  C. 

Hansen,  H  P. 
Hanson,  J. 

Harriden,  C.B. 
Harrison,  O. 

Hauke,  S. 

Heacock,  E.C. 
Heath,  A.E. 
Hendricksen,  M. 
Henry,  W. 

Hercken,  J.H. 


Hibbs,  J.W. 

Hill,  O. 

Hoew,  N.P. 
Holman,  Alex 
Holum.  John 
Hornbaker,  James 
Howell,  R.J. 

Huber,  A. 
Humphries,  Dick 
Hyde,  A1 

Hymphrey,  Richard 
Jansti,  E. 

Johnson,  Chris 
Johnson,  Geo. 
Johnson,  J. 

Johnson,  K.  J. 
Johnson,  O. 

Jones,  William 
Julius 

Junnikkala,  H. 
Juntta,  Harry 
Juntti,  G. 

Keating,  James 
Kethley,  Mrs. 
Kimberly,  A. 
Kimberly,  Mrs.  C. 
Kinney,  Mrs.  F.P. 
Kirby,  Robert 
Kirk,  M.C. 
Kjaerbye,  Dr. 
Korkola,  Sol. 
Ladoe,  Lena 
Lamoureau,  Mrs. 
Langquist,  L.J. 
Larsen,  A. 

Lasko,  Miss  Lena 
Layzell,  Will 
Lee,  Joe 
Lewis,  W. 
Liddicoat,  E.J. 
Linder,  0. 
Lindstrom,  George 
Lindstrom,  H. 
Linville,  Frank 
Linville,  Thomas 
Logan, Jacob 
Lokan,  Mrs.  Mary' 
Mack,  Miss  A. 
Mahan,  Will 
Makela,  E. 

Mattson,  Henry 
Mays,  J.A. 


McGregor,  W.F. 
McGuire,  John 
McNully,  George 
McTavish,  Duncan 
Melville,  Mrs.  May 
Mickelson,  E. 

Miller,  Henry 
Moilly,  Mrs.  M. 
Mont  Hawthorn 
Moore,  J. 

Morton,  George  W. 
Mullimeier,  Geo. 
Murray,  John 
Mynnt,  Miss  Ida 
Mynnt,  Miss  Lizzie 
Neilson,  N.M. 
Nelson,  Martin 
Neins,  Harry 
Nilson,  J.E. 

Norman,  Alex 
Norris,  Capt.  Robert 
Numberg,  Louis  A. 
Nyquist,  Andrew 
Oberg,  Fred 
Ohler,  George 
Ohler,  L. 

Oleson,  Lars 
Osgood,  I.L. 
O'Connor,  Frank 
Palmberg,  A. 
Palmberg,  C.G. 
Palmberg,  G.C. 
Parker,  Gelo 
Paulsen,  P. 

Pearson,  Erick 
Pederson,  Martin 
Pederson,  Peter 
Pentilla,  E. 

Peterson,  B.H. 
Peterson,  Fred 
Peterson,  J. 

Petit,  F. 

Petty,  James 
Phillips,  Harry 
Pickernell,  Capt.  J. 
Pike,  G.W 
Poladi,  August 
Raistaka,  M. 

Rauma,  Andrew 
Rauma,  Mrs.  L. 
Redman,  Tom 
Reed.  F.C. 
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Rentz,  John 

Smith,  Theo 

Taylor,  Dan 

Wamp,  J. 

Roberts,  Sam 

Sorenson,  Sam 

Taylor,  G. 

Warren,  Mark  S. 

Rohbeck,  Chas. 

Souden,  T.D. 

Taylor,  P.  J. 

Warren,  William  E. 

Ryckman,  J.G. 

Sovey,  Cecil 

Thompson,  W. 

Westland,  J.F. 

Sale,  J.F. 

Sovey,  Adele 

Tielson,  Tom 

Whipple,  W.W. 

Sales,  Frank 

Steiner,  Dr.  John 

Tingley,  Charles 

Widby,  Robert 

Sanborn,  A. 

Steiner,  Mrs.  A. baby 

Tompkins,  Frank 

Winters,  L. 

Sandburg,  E. 

Stokes,  Frank  R. 

Toole,  Geo. 

Wirkkala,  Mr. 

Sandeberg,  Edw. 

Stokes,  Harold 

Trullinger,  Grant 

Wirkkala.  Mrs.  Wm 

Sarpola,  S. 

Stokes,  Walter 

Turk,  Bob 

Wise,  C.F. 

Schneider,  John 

Stone,  R.O. 

Turk,  R. 

Woodhouse,  N.E. 

Shaw,  E.E. 

Strahl,  Max 

Turnbull,  Wm. 

Wright,  Floyd 

Shaw,  Walter 

Strahl,  Mrs.  Regina 

Ungefroren,  Mrs. 

Wright,  George 

Simon,  W. 

Surprenant,  Joseph 

Utterberg,  Chas 

Wright,  “Old  Dad” 

Sirr.  H. 

Sutton,  Ted 

Vigi,  Ole 

Yd,  August 

Sloop,  R. 

Svendseth,  J.N. 

Wahaja,  Lauli 

Smith,  George 

Tallant,  Will  E. 

Schwatka’s  Search 


One  hundred  years  ago,  Clatsop 
County  could  claim  one  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  men  in  America  as  one  of  their  own. 
He  was  Frederick  G.  Schwatka,  Jr.  the 
arctic  explorer,  the  man  who  led  expedi¬ 
tions  all  through  Alaska  and  the  Arctic.  He 
was  the  man  who  named  many  of  the  geo¬ 
graphic  features  of  Alaska  and  for  whom 
some  of  the  features  now  carry  his  name. 

F.G.  Schwatka,  Jr.  came  to  Oregon 
about  the  age  of  one  with  his  parents, 
Fredrick  Gustavus  Schwatka,  Sr.,  his  wife 
Amelia (Hukill)  and  siblings.  They  arrived 
in  Oregon  on  August  12,  1850  according 
to  paperwork  for  his  land  claim,  which  also 
lists  these  children:  Catherine  Maria  (Kate), 
Helena  Amelia,  Laurettee,  August,  Jose¬ 
phine,  Fredrick  Jr.,  and  Eliza.  Only  the 
father  appears  on  the  1850  census.  The 
other  members  of  the  family  may  have 
been  staying  with  friends  or  relatives  while 
he  became  established  here  then.  The  fam¬ 
ily  settled  on  Mamaloos  (Memloos)  Point 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
River  November  12,  1853.  This  was  lo¬ 
cated  just  south  of  Fort  Clatsop.  They  gave 
up  this  claim  and  moved  on. 

Apparently,  they  then  took  another 
claim  on  sections  6  and  7  in  township  8 


north,  range  10  west.  This  included  most 
of  Point  Adams  as  it  appeared  then.  (The 
building  of  the  jetty,  years  later,  added 
many  acres  to  the  point.)  This  property  was 
located  on  the  land  where  Fort  Stevens 
now  stands.  According  to  an  article  in  the 
Daily  Astorian  on  February  26,  1882,  the 
family  had  been  forced  to  move.  “A  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Grover  for  the  relief 
of  F.G.  Schwatka,  Sr.  and  wife  of  Salem, 
allowing  them  the  sum  of  $6,000  for  their 
donation  claim  which  was  taken  by  the 
War  Department  without  compensation  for 
the  site  of  what  is  now  known  as  Fort 
Stevens,  passed  the  Senate  on  the  8th, 
inst.”  It  had  taken  many  years  of  effort  to 
bring  this  case  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
The  money  was  a  little  late  coming;  Freder¬ 
ick  Schwatka,  Sr.  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
it.  The  family  by  this  time  was  living  in 
Salem,  Oregon  where  they  moved  some¬ 
time  before  1860. 

Fredrick  Gustavus  Jr.  spent  his  whole 
life  “on  the  move.”  He  was  bom  in  Illinois 
in  1849,  a  year  before  the  family  moved 
west.  He  returned  east  to  enter  West  Point, 
graduating  in  1871.  He  studied  both  law 
and  medicine.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1 875  and  received  a  medical  diploma  the 
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next  year.  Schwatka  served  in  the  army  on 
the  frontier  until  1877.  Then  he  began 
exploring  in  the  western  and  the  northern 
regions  for  the  U.S.  Army.  After  resigning 
from  service  in  1884,  he  continued  his 
explorations  which  he  wrote  about  in  nu¬ 
merous  books.  One  book,  Schwatka 's  Last 
Search ,  was  published  by  the  University 
of  Alaska  Press  in  1996,  a  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  it  had  been  written. 

An  earlier  expedition,  begun  in  1 878 
under  his  command,  had  caught  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  American  people.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  trip  was  to  search  for  any  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Franklin  Expedition  which 
had  disappeared  in  the  Arctic  in  1848.  In 
1 880,  Lieutenant  Schwatka  was  successful 
in  locating  the  remains  of  the  crew.  Some 
members  had  been  buried.  The  bones  of 
others  were  found  scattered  on  the  surface, 
many  showing  evidence  of  cannibalism. 

A  feature  of  this  trip  was  an  eleven- 
month  sledge  journey  of  nearly  three  thou¬ 
sand  miles  in  temperatures  reported  at 
times  as  a  hundred  degrees  below  freezing. 
His  diet  consisted  in  part  of  raw  meat  and 
fat,  the  same  food  eaten  by  the  Inuit  Indi¬ 
ans.  Schwatka  returned  south  in  September 
of  that  year,  and  on  October  6th,  his  lively 
journal  of  the  trip  was  published  in  the 
Daily  Morning  Astorian  with  this  enthusi¬ 
astic,  but  not  quite  correct,  note  from  the 
Editor: 

“...Besides  the  intense  interest  which 
attaches  to  this  report,  we  have  a  local 
pride  in  reproducing  the  matter,  as  Lieut. 
Schwatka  is  an  Astoria  born  boy,  and  his 
father  and  family  reside  in  the  beautiful 
Capital  City  of  this  great  and  growing 
commonwealth...” 

Three  years  later,  the  Daily  Astorian 
of  May  17,  1883  notes  that  about  the  first 
of  June,  Lieutenant  Schwatka  would  be 
leaving  for  Alaska  to  explore  a  portion  of 
that  territory  for  the  U.S.  government. 
According  to  the  article,  he  had  equipped 
himself  with  a  fine  outfit  of  hunting  and 
fishing  gear,  including  repeating  rifles,  and 
hooks,  lines,  and  flies.  Accompanying  him 
would  be  a  number  of  soldiers  and  Indians. 


One  year  later,  as  reported  on  May 
29,  1884,  Lieutenant  Schwatka  stopped 
into  one  of  the  local  newspaper  offices  in 
Astoria  to  tell  them  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Arizona  “just  in  time  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  heat  that  parches  that  God-forsaken 
country,”  probably  very  welcome  after  the 
cold  temperatures  he  had  just  endured. 

In  January  1 887,  in  one  of  the  coldest 
winters  in  history  on  the  Great  Plains,  Lt. 
Schwatka  took  an  expedition  to  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  area.  Because  of  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  the  members  weren’t  able  to 
accomplish  all  they  had  planned,  but  the 
photographer,  F.J.  Haynes,  was  able  to  take 
some  remarkable  photographs  of  the  scen¬ 
ery. 

In  1891,  Schwatka  returned  to  Alas¬ 
ka,  exploring  the  regions  that  were  later  to 
become  well  known  to  many  thousands  of 
people  taking  part  in  the  gold  rush.  In  spite 
of  weighing  267  pounds  and  suffering  from 
stomach  pain,  he  managed  to  cover  many 
miles  of  unknown  terrain.  He  died  in  1 892, 
not  long  after  he  returned. 

He  is  not  forgotten,  however.  The 
Schwatka  Mountains  in  the  Brooks  Range 
in  Alaska  and  the  4,177  foot  Mount 
Schwatka,  northeast  of  Livengood  in  the 
Yukon  are  reminders  of  his  visits.  He  was 
also  the  one  who  named  Lake  Bennett, 
Lake  Lindemann  and  Miles  Canyon  when 
he  made  one  of  the  first  documented  trips 
over  the  Chilkoot  Pass. 

Notes:  Kate  Schwatka  was  an  early 
teacher  on  Clatsop  Plains.  Also:  see  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Northwest:  Oregon  and 
Washington,  Vol.  I,  1889.  page  408 for  a 
story  about  Rachel  Kindred  and  one  of  the 
Schwatka  girls. 

See  also: 

Schwatka.  Frederick.  The  Long  Arc¬ 
tic  Search:  The  Narrative  of  Lieutenant 
Schwatka,  U.S. A.,  1878-1880.  Ed.  By 
Edourd  A.  Stackpole.  Chester:  Pequot, 
1977. 
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North  to  Alaska  —  Diary  of  a  search  for  gold 


Hope  Belt  Ferguson's  Incredible  Journey 

By  H.  Joseph  Ferguson 


The  diary  of  Hope  Belt  Ferguson  was 
transcribed  by  Sharon  Neem  in 
November  1993.  Her  first  husband 
was  a  grandson  of  the  diarist. 

At  first  glance,  it  might  seem  un¬ 
usual  for  someone  forty-seven  years  old 
to  leave  his  family  and  head  for  the 
Alaska  Gold  Rush.  Actually,  Hope  Belt 
Ferguson  (1853-1904)  was  just  doing 
late  in  life  what  his  father  had  done  ear¬ 
lier  in  his  own  time. 

Hope’s  father,  Albert  Wilkins  Fer¬ 
guson  1821-1891,  was  a  Virginia  native. 
At  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  Albert  head¬ 
ed  west  to  Lewisburg,  Virginia  (now 
West  Virginia).  There  he  met  an  attrac¬ 
tive  girl  by  the  name  of  Margaret  Wetzel 
( 1 822- 1 895),  who  hailed  from  one  of  the 
toughest  families  in  colonial  America. 
The  Wetzels  were  know  for  their  ten¬ 
dency  to  settle  away  from  populated 
areas,  even  at  the  risk  of  defending  them¬ 
selves  alone  against  the  constant  en¬ 
croachment  of  white  settlers. 

Albert  Ferguson  was  a  talented 
carpenter,  able  to  build  shelter  for  his 
family,  and  gain  employment  wherever 
he  traveled.  It  was  no  surprise,  then,  that 
five  years  after  their  1844  marriage, 
Albert  and  Margaret  moved  to  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Missouri,  to  begin  an  adventurous 
trek  west.  By  then,  the  couple  had  pro¬ 
duced  three  sons.  One  died  shortly  after 
birth.  In  1849,  Albert  left  his  tough  little 
Wetzel  spouse  and  sons,  joined  a  wagon 
train,  and  headed  west  over  the  Fremont 
Pass  into  California.  There,  he  panned 
for  gold  on  the  Sacramento  River,  but 


left  when  a  violent  fever  broke  out  in  the 
region.  Making  his  way  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Albert  joined  a  chartered  steam 
vessel  and  went  to  Astoria,  Oregon.  The 
little  ship  went  across  the  treacherous 
Columbia  River  mouth,  “with  all  hands 
lashed  to  the  rigging.” 

Gold  fever  dies  hard  with  the  Fer¬ 
guson  family,  however,  and  within  a 
year,  Albert  was  down  in  Southern  Ore¬ 
gon  panning  for  gold  on  the  Rogue 
River.  It  was  not  fever  that  cut  him  short 
this  time;  it  was  an  uprising  of  the  Rogue 
Indians.  Albert  moved  on  north  to  Salem. 

As  he  had  in  Virginia,  Albert  be¬ 
came  active  in  the  Masonic  Lodge,  and 
his  carpentry  trade  bloomed  to  a  build¬ 
er’s  business.  Records  indicate  that  he 
was  a  successful  bidder  on  government 
buildings,  an  indication  of  establishment 
in  the  local  business  community. 

Things  were  good  enough  in  1852 
that  he  sent  for  Margaret  who  was  loy¬ 
ally  waiting  in  Lexington,  Missouri.  She 
took  a  ship  through  the  Isthmus  of  Pan¬ 
ama,  no  doubt  to  avoid  the  risks  of  the 
wagon  trains.  The  worst  happened,  how¬ 
ever,  and  both  the  Ferguson  boys  died  in 
a  shipboard  outbreak  of  cholera.  Mar¬ 
garet  and  Albert  were  reunited  in  Salem, 
Oregon,  where  they  had  no  relatives  or 
money.  Now  in  their  thirties,  they  were 
also  no  longer  young  by  the  standards  of 
the  times. 

That  is  where  this  story  begins.  In 
1853,  Margaret  gave  birth  to  her  fourth 
son.  After  losing  the  first  three,  and 
traveling  the  country  to  rejoin  her  spouse 
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Courtesy  of  H.  Joseph  Ferguson 

Hope  Belt  Ferguson 
(1853  -  1904) 


in  a  strange  land  called,  “the  Oregon 
Territory,”  what  would  she  name  her 
fourth  son?  Optimistically,  she  called 
him  “Hope” 

Hope  Belt  Ferguson  entered  this 
world  from  a  remarkably  tough  woman. 
He  was  the  fourth  live  birth,  and  five 
more  would  follow.  All  but  one  of  the 
children  would  live  to  see  the  new  cen¬ 
tury  still  forty-seven  years  away,  and  one 
of  his  siblings  would  live  until  1 944.  The 
genetics  of  the  Ferguson  and  Wetzel 
combination  were  now  working.  As 
noted  below,  Margaret  Wetzel  and  Albert 
Ferguson  wasted  no  time  in  replenishing 
the  family  that  nature  had  reclaimed 
from  them. 

Following  Hope’s  birth  in  1853 
came: 


James  Ernest 

1855 

Edward  Zest 

1859 

Fidelia  Wetzel 

1860 

Ada 

1865 

Lulu 

1867 

The  first  four  children 

were  bom  in 

Salem,  the  last  two  in  The  Dalles,  where 
Albert  had  a  planing  mill  in  partnership 
with  Louis  Pope,  and  was  elected  sheriff 
of  the  county  twice.  Lulu  died  at  about 
age  two.  Margaret,  incidentally,  was 
forty-five  years  old  when  Lulu  was  bom. 

If  gold  was  in  the  Ferguson  blood. 


then  so  was  Astoria.  In  1876,  Albert 
moved  his  family  back  to  the  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  that  nearly  swallowed 
him  when  he  arrived  in  1851.  He  was 
now  in  his  fifties,  suffering  badly  from 
what  was  probably  arthritis,  but  deter¬ 
mined  to  continue  making  his  mark  on 
the  fledgling  state  of  Oregon. 

Hope  B.  Ferguson  was  twenty-three 
when  the  family  moved  back  to  Astoria. 
He  first  became  known  to  this  author  at 
the  Seaside  Historical  Museum.  While 
rummaging  through  some  old  photos  in 
the  then  new  facility,  I  spotted  a  picture 
of  a  hunting  party  taken  in  the  wilds  of 
Seaside  in  the  1 880s.  A  tall,  bright  eyed, 
young  man  stared  out  from  the  group.  He 
was  carrying  a  long  barreled  rifle,  wear¬ 
ing,  as  I  recall,  buckskin  clothes,  and  a 
wide  brim  hat  that  was  flat  topped,  and 
tilted  to  the  left.  The  caption  identified 
him  as  Hope  Ferguson.  At  that  moment, 
Great  Uncle  Hope  came  alive  to  me,  and 
since  then  I  have  come  to  know  him 
personally,  though  he  died  thirty  years 
before  my  birth. 

Albert  and  Margaret  Ferguson  had 
little  formal  education,  but  their  children 
were  urged  to  be  achievers  in  the  new 
society.  The  particulars  on  Hope’s 
schools  are  not  available,  but  by  the  age 
of  thirty,  in  1883,  he  was  the  county 
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Courtesy  of  H.  Joseph  Ferguson 

Hope  Belt  Ferguson  in  1895. 
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auditor  in  Pomeroy,  Washington.  No 
doubt  wishing  to  have  the  best  help,  he 
hired  twenty-four  year-old  Edward  Zest 
Ferguson  as  deputy  auditor.  Lest  the 
reader  fear  unwarranted  nepotism,  Ed¬ 
ward  was  in  1904  the  subject  of  an  arti¬ 
cle  featuring  the  most  prominent  citizens 
of  Western  Oregon. 

On  May  19,  1881,  Hope  married 
Elmira  Montgomery  in  Pataha,  Garfield 
County,  Washington.  The  Montgomery 
family  had  moved  to  Washington  from 
Illinois,  where  Elmira  had  been  bom  in 
1856.  Elmira  would  give  birth  to  seven 
children;  six  of  the  children  would  sur¬ 
vive  to  adulthood.  The  first  child,  Fidelia 
Alfred,  died  a  month  after  birth  in  1 882. 


He  was  followed  by: 

Robert  Wilkins  1883 

Hope  Belt  1885 

Ernest  Edward  1887 

Margaretha  Ethel  1890 

Harold  1895 

AdaV.E.  1898. 


Life  was  insecure  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Northwest.  Several  generations 
would  pass  before  the  introduction  of 
unemployment  insurance,  social  security, 
or  medical  coverage.  The  social  umbrella 
for  Fergusons  was  family.  History  does 
not  record  the  reason  for  every  move,  but 
by  1895,  Hope  and  Elmira  were  living 
in  Astoria,  where  nearly  all  the  family 
gathered  for  important  occasions.  Albert, 
Hope’s  father,  had  died  in  1890,  and 
Margaret,  his  mother,  passed  away  in 
1895.  As  the  oldest  surviving  son,  it 
would  be  natural  for  Hope  to  return  to 
the  family  business,  and  help  with  the 
support  where  required.  The  youngest  of 
Hope’s  and  Elmira’s  children  were  bom 
in  the  Astoria  area:  Harold  and  Ada. 
When  Margaretha  (Margaret  Hayes) 
married  in  1917,  the  wedding  was  in 
Astoria.  Most  Ferguson  weddings  were 
held  in  the  living  room  of  the  Albert 
Ferguson  home,  built  in  1886  on  Grand 


Avenue.  The  classic  Victorian  structure 
stayed  in  the  family  until  1934,  and  has 
since  been  registered  for  its  historic  note. 

Was  it  the  return  to  his  father’s 
house  that  brought  the  wanderlust  out  in 
Hope?  Was  it  the  genetic  call  to  the  wild 
that  generations  of  Wetzels  and  Fer¬ 
gusons  had  responded  to  so  enthusiasti¬ 
cally?  The  port  city  of  Astoria  would  be 
an  easy  place  to  catch  the  fever.  One  can 
imagine  the  effect  of  the  stories  about 
gold  told  by  people  coming  off  the  ves¬ 
sels  from  Alaska. 

In  1 890,  Hope  invested  twenty-five 
dollars  in  the  common  stock  of  the  Idaho 
Consolidated  Mining  Company.  Adjust¬ 
ing  for  inflation,  his  investment  was  the 
equivalent  of  more  than  forty  thousand 
dollars  in  1996.  History  does  not  record 
the  return  on  Hope’s  investment  in  the 
Idaho  company,  but  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  hunt  had  not  diminished  ten  years 
later. 

Whatever  the  case,  by  the  early 
spring  of  1 899,  Hope  Belt  Ferguson  was 
planning  a  trip  to  Alaska  to  find  gold. 
He  was  not  an  impulsive  person.  He  was 
also  not  young,  or  immature.  Why  then, 
would  he  take  part  in  a  winter  trip  of 
over  five  hundred  miles  in  the  wilds  of 
Alaska?  Hope  had  figured  out  something 
that  made  the  gamble  worth  the  attempt. 
Consider  the  following  line  of  reasoning. 

Most  of  the  gold  hunters  in  Alaska 
went  where  the  people  and  the  support 
systems  were  in  place.  Pack  animals, 
trams,  trails,  towns,  ports,  bars,  and  fi¬ 
nancial  firms  existed  for  the  hopeful 
miner.  It  is  often  said  that  the  real  for¬ 
tunes  were  made  by  those  living  off  the 
miners  as  opposed  to  those  actually  look¬ 
ing  for  gold.  Hope  Ferguson,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  gold  panner,  not  a 
miner,  and  had  probably  learned  the  art 
from  his  father.  More  importantly,  Hope 
could  live  off  the  land.  He  was  a  woods¬ 
man  and  hunter.  These  skills,  as  we  shall 
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see,  would  be  tested  in  ways  that  Hope 
had  not  even  envisioned.  Though  he  and 
his  partners  would  often  stay  at  estab¬ 
lished  camps  during  their  long  ordeal,  the 
strategy  worked.  They  were  nearly  al¬ 
ways  alone,  and  may  have  accomplished 
their  goals  had  Mother  Nature  not  de¬ 
cided  otherwise. 

Sometime  about  the  first  of  May  in 
1899,  Hope  Ferguson,  his  son,  Roy,  and 
his  nephew,  Tom  Bryce,  took  a  ship  up 
to  Skagway,  Alaska,  intending  to  go  over 
the  Chilkoot  Pass  to  the  Yukon  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Clatsop  County  Deputy  Sheriff 
Grant  Trullinger  received  a  letter  from 
Harry  Phillips  (everybody’s  friend  from 
Astoria,  according  to  the  newspaper) 
reporting  that  the  three  had  spent  the 
previous  night  “...on  the  Summit  and  left 
this  morning,  pulling  a  hand  sled  with 
400  pounds.  I  advised  them  to  buy  a 
horse,  but  Hope  seemed  to  think  they 
could  manage  all  right.  They  may  possi¬ 
bly  get  through  before  it  breaks  up,  but 
I  doubt  it,  as  the  trail  is  getting  bad  and 
the  weather  is  miserable.  It  has  been 
blowing  and  snowing  for  a  week 
steady...” 

Hope  and  the  boys  spent  some  time 
exploring  around  Skagway,  Atlin,  and 
Dyea.  Tom  Bryce  had  left  the  party  to 
work  in  Skagway.  Hope  and  his  son 
headed  for  the  Yukon.  At  some  point  his 
son  must  have  left  as  he  is  no  longer 
mentioned  in  the  newspaper  articles. 
Hope  remained  in  the  area  for  a  time. 
The  Northwest  Mounted  Police  records 
at  Chilcoot  have  H.B.  Ferguson,  Astoria, 
listed  on  scow  709  on  October  2,  1 899. 

In  January  1900,  after  reaching 
Dawson  City,  Hope  headed  north  with 
Samuel  Freeman,  another  Astorian,  in¬ 
tending  to  work  their  way  down  the 
Yukon  River  from  Dawson  City  to  Cape 
Nome.  By  March,  he  was  half  way  be¬ 
tween  Dawson  and  Cape  Nome.  In  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  Hope  said  that  he  was 


in  good  condition,  his  health  never 
better.  He  told  her  that  he  could  run  from 
35  to  45  miles  per  day  and  easily  make 
30  miles  in  six  hours.  He  added  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  over  three  miles  an 
hour  or  some  part  of  the  body  would 
freeze  as  the  cold  averages  45  below. 
The  traveling,  he  said,  is  done  at  a  dog 
trot  that  is  very  tiresome  at  first,  but  you 
soon  get  used  to  it. 

Where  was  Hope  from  March  18, 
1900  until  December  of  that  year?  Did 
he  return  to  Astoria  and  his  family  or  did 
he  continue  to  search  for  gold  in  Alaska 
and  the  Yukon?  We  don’t  know.  The 
story  picks  up  again  with  a  remarkable 
diary  that  he  kept  of  his  travels.  (A  copy 
of  a  transcription  of  this  diary  is  in  the 
CCHS  archives.) 

According  to  the  diary,  Hope’s 
trading  group  from  Nome  to  the  destined 
Kuskokwim  River  was  divided  into  four 
partnerships  of  two  people  each.  The 
partnerships  were  as  follows: 

1 .  Hope  Ferguson  and  Malcom  Johnson 

2.  HD.  Campbell  and  Dick  Waldon 

3.  William  N.  Stanton  and  Joseph 

Gehgirty 

4.  Pat  Sullivan  and  Dick  Fullerton 

Hope  also  listed  a  partnership  with 
H.C.  Ash  of  the  A.E.  Company  of  Nome. 
Ash  did  not  go  on  the  trip,  but  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  financial  partner.  He  was  proba¬ 
bly  supplying  the  equipment  in  return  for 
a  share  of  the  gold  recovered.  An  edu¬ 
cated  guess  says  that  the  A.E.  stood  for 
Ash  Explorations.  Ash  would  put  up  the 
money,  and  someone  else  would  do  the 
exploring. 

The  optimistic  gold  hunters  no 
doubt  envisioned  the  portage  of  hundreds 
of  pounds  of  the  precious  metal  from  the 
Kuskokwim  River  back  to  Nome.  This 
trip  did  not  turn  out  as  they  expected. 

The  trip  ended  on  August  6th, 
1 90 1 .  Was  that  the  intended  date?  Or  was 
that  all  the  weary  band  of  human  beings 
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Courtesy  of  H.  Joseph  Ferguson 

Elmira  Montgomery  Ferguson  and  daughter,  Ada,  about  1916 
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could  take?  Hope  Ferguson  could  not 
have  lasted  much  longer,  as  we  shall  see, 
but  the  diary  does  not  fill  in  the  details. 

Hope’s  diary  was  a  series  of  mostly 
short  entries  made  at  the  end  of  long  and 
tiring  days.  In  order  to  clarify  the  story 
for  the  reader,  I  will  combine  portions  of 
the  diary.  I  encourage  the  reader  to  re¬ 
view  the  exact  words  of  this  courageous 
person.  Hope  intended  for  the  document 
to  be  read  because  he  sent  it  to  his  spouse 
with  a  note  that  said,  “Sweetheart,  this 
will  be  interesting  reading  for  you.”  Even 
with  the  expectation  that  the  diary  would 
be  read,  I  doubt  that  he  would  expect  it 
to  be  published  nearly  a  century  later. 

Dec.  15  to  Dec.  25,  1900 

Those  first  few  days  were  filled 
with  enthusiasm,  with  diary  entries  short 
and  to  the  point.  Despite  being  on  foot, 
the  party  was  making  good  headway. 
This  was  in  spite  of  a  heavy  portage  and 
the  Alaska  weather.  Other  gold  seekers 
were  also  on  the  trail,  and  there  was 
some  semblance  of  civilization.  On  the 
twenty-first,  the  men  stayed  in  a  road¬ 
house,  “run  by  parties  stranded  from  the 
sloop  St.  George .”  It  is  likely  that  the 
shelter  was  constructed  from  the  wreck¬ 
age  of  the  sloop  or  was  simply  the 
beached  St.  George  intact. 

It  was  on  the  22nd  that  Hope  may 
have  had  an  inkling  of  what  was  to  come. 
“After  dark  camped  on  ice  Bering  Rim. 
No  wood,  fire,  or  grub.  Rolled  up  in  a 
blanket  and  lay  until  morning.  I  fell  into 
the  sea  through  a  crevice  and  got  right 
foot  wet.  Came  near  freezing  it.” 

On  Christmas  Eve  of  1900,  Hope 
Ferguson  had  crossed  Norton  Sound, 
stopping  at  E.E.  Wilkie’s  Cape  Dandigh 
roadhouse.  The  dogs  were  “overly  tired.” 
The  travelers  had  covered  one  hundred 
seventy-five  miles  in  ten  days.  They  had 
to  be  exhausted,  and  seeds  of  doubt  were 
probably  not  far  from  their  minds.  Hope 
Ferguson,  after  all,  had  spent  his  entire 


forty-seven  years  in  the  mild  climate  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Christmas  Day  found  Hope,  “Lay¬ 
ing  off  today.  Grouse  for  dinner.  It  is 
quite  cold,  eighteen  below  and  wind. 
Most  of  the  party  left  for  Shaktoolik.  1 
am  quite  sore  from  pushing  sled.”  Hope 
may  have  been  a  master  at  the  under¬ 
statement.  To  stay  behind  when  most  of 
the  party  moved  on  meant  he  was  feeling 
miserable.  At  forty-seven,  he  was  likely 
old  enough  to  be  father  to  most  of  his 
traveling  partners.  But  in  the  thick  of  the 
wild,  each  person  had  to  shoulder  his 
share  of  the  load,  because  success,  even 
survival  demanded  it.  Hope  could  expect 
no  sympathy  from  his  fellow  gold  hunt¬ 
ers.  He  needed  to  prove  that  he  could  still 
carry  his  own  weight.  Otherwise,  he 
could  count  on  being  left  behind  perma¬ 
nently. 

Dec.  26,  1900  to  Jan.  1,  1901 

If  Hope  was  bothered  by  his  foot 
being  in  the  icy  water  on  December 
twenty-second,  imagine  how  he  felt  on 
the  twenty-sixth.  He  fell  in  the  Una- 
lakleet  River,  and  had  to  return  to  the 
previous  night’s  camp  to  change  clothes. 
It  turned  out  not  to  cause  a  delay  because 
the  weather  was  so  stormy  that  no  travel 
was  possible  until  December  29th. 

By  New  Year’s  Eve,  Hope  and  a 
makeshift  group  had  reached  Unalakleet. 
One  of  the  three  dogs  in  the  group  was 
lame,  and  the  weather  was  still  bad. 
Perhaps  more  disturbing  to  Hope  was  his 
last  entry  that  day,  “and  party  two  days 
ahead.” 

New  Year’s  Day  1901  found 
Hope’s  spirits  high.  “New  Year.  What 
will  it  bring  us?  The  natives  fired  off 
guns  and  made  quite  a  hurrah  last  night. 
I  washed  up  all  my  clothes  this  morning 
and  made  hot  biscuits.  Cooked  Dolly 
Varden  trout  and  wild  grouse  for  dinner. 
The  boys  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  There  are 
two  stores,  a  mission  school  and  about 
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two  hundred  Indians  here.  Party  consists 
of  H.D.  Campbell,  Dick  Waldon,  Billy 
Stanton,  Boardman,  and  Jos.” 

Jan.  2,  1901  to  Jan.  31,  1901 

It  was  nineteen  degrees  below  zero 
on  January  2,  but  Hope  does  not  editori¬ 
alize  on  that  fact.  The  next  five  days 
were  spent  in  travel  from  one  established 
camp  to  another  in  search  of  the  elusive 
gold.  Then,  on  January  8,  signs  of  in¬ 
creased  danger  surfaced.  The  Dozier 
party  of  Nome  met  Ferguson’s  group  as 
the  Doziers  retreated.  Hope  quotes  the 
men  and  then  adds  his  own  comment, 
“There  was  no  trail  or  grub  on  Yukon  or 
Kuskokwim  Rivers,  but  we  go  on  just  the 
same.”  Hope  was  confident  of  his  own 
ability  as  a  hunter.  He  expected  to  find 
food  where  others  could  not,  and  trails 
where  none  had  been  found  previously. 
This  confidence  would  cost  him  dearly. 

On  the  tenth,  Hope  comments  that 
it  must  be  forty  below  zero,  and  on  the 
eleventh  he  says  it  is  sixty  below.  The 
diary  reads,  “Inside  tent  covered  with 
heavy  frost  and  hot  fire  going.  One  In¬ 
dian  passed  for  Kaltag,  and  Boardman 
started  for  Kaltag.  Crazy.  If  it  does  not 
moderate  will  stay  in  camp  tomorrow.” 

On  January  1 8,  Hope  comments  on 
Boardman  once  again  leaving  for  Kaltag. 
He  had  been  correct  about  Boardman’s 
first  attempt,  but  here  was  the  individual 
trying  again  in  conditions  still  deteriorat¬ 
ing.  The  next  day  the  coal  oil  froze, 
which  reportedly  happened  only  when 
the  temperature  declined  to  seventy 
below. 

By  the  eighteenth,  the  weather  was 
not  as  cold,  but,  “Storming  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  with  head  wind.”  Worse  still  to  Hope 
was  the  following,  “Nicholas’  party  (3) 
came  in  from  Kuskokwim.  Claim  it’s  a 
fake.  No  gold  being  found.”  No  gold 
being  found?  Imagine  how  Hope  Belt 
Ferguson  felt  at  that  moment.  In  spite  of 
it  all,  he  left  the  next  morning  for  Kaltag. 


In  the  next  several  days,  he  would 
freeze  his  nose  and  chin  (frostbite),  get 
sick  with  biliousness  (food  poisoning) 
and  take  poison  by  mistake  (?).  The  one 
bright  spot  is  an  entry  in  the  January 
22nd  diary,  “Boardman  (good  riddance) 
...  pull(s)  out.”  Obviously,  Hope  had 
little  respect  for  the  man  as  a  traveling 
partner,  and  probably  began  to  think  of 
him  as  a  liability. 

On  January  23,  as  Hope  recovered 
from  the  poisoning,  mail  came  in,  and  he 
heard  about  the  election  of  President 
McKinley.  By  the  3 1st,  Hope  made  camp 
only  eight  miles  from  his  goal  of  Kaltag. 
He  continued  to  mention  that  others  went 
on  while  he  stayed  back. 

But  still  he  did  not  quit. 

Feb.  1,  1901  to  April  1,  1901 

By  February  2,  Hope  was  in  a  de¬ 
cent  cabin,  presumably  near  Kaltag.  The 
people  with  him,  however,  did  not  in¬ 
clude  Malcom  Johnson,  his  partner. 
Unless  the  partnership  was  a  much  looser 
arrangement  than  normally  assumed, 
Hope  must  have  been  quite  concerned. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  second 
week  of  the  month,  the  men  had  found 
fish  and  other  food.  They  also  had  estab¬ 
lished  enough  contact  with  the  Indians 
that  life  had  some  sense  of  normalcy.  For 
pay,  the  Indian  women  would  patch 
clothing  and  such.  Hope  also  writes  that, 
“Billy  and  Jos.  split  the  blanket  this 
evening.”  Prior  to  this,  Hope  had  men¬ 
tioned,  “Trouble  in  upper  camp.”  About 
this  point  in  time,  after  all  the  travails, 
such  problems  were  to  be  expected. 
Happily  this  did  not  end  with  gunfire. 

On  the  ninth,  Hope  wrote,  “Very 
cold  and  windy.  Sullivan  back  from 
Kaltag.  Says  everyone  is  going  back,  that 
there  is  no  gold.. .Stanton  went  to  village, 
saw  two  men  from  Kuskokwim  who 
report  there  is  no  strike,  fish,  or  anything 
else  on  the  Rim.”  Such  information  reg¬ 
istered  with  Hope,  but  who  could  trust 
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greedy  gold  hunters  who  might  be  inten¬ 
tionally  spreading  negative  rumors  about 
a  rich  strike?  Also,  he  might  properly 
think  that  others  were  not  in  his  league 
when  it  came  to  hunting,  fishing,  or 
looking  for  gold. 

By  the  twelfth,  nine  of  the  twelve 
had  given  up.  Hope  Ferguson  was  not 
one  of  them.  He  wrote,  “We  three  go 
on.”  Would  he  end  up  entirely  alone? 
Was  his  persistence  stronger  than  his 
aging  body?  On  February  14,  he  wrote, 
“Knocked  Dude  in  the  head  last  night, 
one  dog  less.  Will  make  hard  pulling  for 
Kuskokwim  now.”  In  a  later  age,  people 
of  those  times  sound  insensitive.  This  is 
not  true,  in  the  observation  of  this  writer. 
Suffering  in  silence  was  considered  nec¬ 
essary  for  those  who  lost  living  things 
they  cared  about. 

Hope  still  had  his  sense  of  humor, 
saying  that  Mel  [Malcom]  and  Billy  were 
“Disconsolate... heartbroken”  because 
the  young  squaws  had  followed  the 
“whiskey”  men  down  the  river. 

On  February  23,  Hope  was  cooking 
in  camp,  and  the  boys  were  out  hunting. 
They  successfully  found  the  trail  desired, 
and  a  cache  of  abandoned  food.  Hope 
says,  “We  will  confiscate.”  The  party 
was  killing  grouse  and  generally  finding 
the  food  they  needed.  If  food  was  avail¬ 
able  in  spite  of  the  rumors,  could  the 
stories  of  no  gold  be  false?  Kuskokwim 
would  tell  its  own  story. 

The  eight  days  until  March  3  were 
spent  hunting  food  and  trails.  Weather 
continued  to  limit  the  group  in  every¬ 
thing  but  the  necessities.  On  March  4, 
Hope  wrote,  “I  suppose  McKinley  is 
inaugurated  today  and  times  are  lively  in 
D.C.,  but  I  am  alone  in  camp... it  is  not 
very  pleasant  for  me.” 

The  next  entry  on  the  fifth  says, 
“Pleasant  good  days.  Traveling,  cross  the 
river  twice.  Hard  work  crossing.”  By  the 
middle  of  March,  the  three  men  were 


finding  grouse,  caribou,  and  Indians. 
Thus,  they  had  food,  directions,  and 
company. 

Six  days  later,  the  situation  was 
reversed.  The  game  had  moved  on,  and 
the  party  was  hungry,  and  needing  food. 
“Something  must  be  done  soon.”  On 
March  23,  Hope  wrote,  “Boys  did  not 
return  last  night.  It  is  pretty  lonely, 
enough  to  give  one  the  jitters  alone  in 
these  mountains.”  Hope’s  vulnerability 
and  lack  of  food  were  working  on  his 
nerves. 

For  the  next  six  days,  the  men  di¬ 
vided  their  time  between  hunting  for 
food  and  hunting  for  signs  of  gold.  How 
frustrating  it  must  have  been  to  finally 
reach  the  promised  land,  and  be  starving. 
In  the  last  few  days  of  March,  Hope 
wrote,  “I  went  to  look  for  cache.  Trav¬ 
eled  from  6:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  without 
stopping  but  found  nothing.  Snowshoe- 
ing  fifteen  and  a  half  hours  without  rest 
is  hard  work.  I  am  very  tired  tonight.” 

April  1,  1901  to  June  30,  1901 

April  began  with  a  snowstorm  and 
a  continued  lack  of  food.  The  human 
beings  could  tough  it  out  for  extended 
periods,  but  the  animals  could  not.  They 
were  beasts  of  burden  and  without  their 
strength,  the  entire  mission  would  fail. 
In  that  regard,  “Killed  Sport,  and  cook¬ 
ing  and  feeding  him  to  other  dogs.  Cindo 
relishes  him  but  Fanny  won’t  go  near 
him.”  Down  to  just  three  men  (Hope, 
Mel,  and  Billy),  the  party  could  get  by 
with  less  animal  assistance.  What  they 
did  have,  however,  had  to  be  strong. 

How  bad  was  it?  Note  the  April  4 
entry  after  visiting  an  Indian  village, 
“Traded  coat  for  caribou  meat  and  dried 
fish. ..camped  at  6:30,  estimated  travel 
eighteen  miles.  I  am  sick,  did  not  eat  any 
supper.”  The  next  day,  “Ate  three  small 
pieces  meat  for  breakfast.  Lived  on  hot 
water  for  balance  of  day. .dried  dog 
salmon  don’t  agree  with  me.”  The  criti- 
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cal  level  of  hunger  becomes  apparent 
when  clothing  in  the  cold  Alaska  winter 
was  traded  for  a  modest  amount  of  meat 
and  dried  fish. 

The  physical  crisis  now  facing 
Hope  surfaced  again  in  his  April  6  entry, 
“No  sleep  last  night  and  I  have  not  ate  a 
thing  today.  Fainted  on  the  trail  about  an 
hour  after  starting  out  this  a.m.  and 
camped  in  an  old  vacant  Indian  house 
which  fortunately  is  in  good  condition 
and  a  stove  in  it.  Hope  for  a  good  night’s 
rest.  Very  Tired.”  Where  would  he  get 
the  strength  to  continue?  The  next  day 
he  traveled  twenty-five  miles  to  New 
Kaltag, "...  had  a  good  feed  of  bread  and 
fruit,  first  for  five  days.” 

For  eight  days  the  party  ate,  trav¬ 
eled,  and  made  human  contact  where 
possible.  No  mention  of  gold  was  made 
during  this  period.  They  had  not  given 
up  or  they  would  have  headed  back  like 
the  rest.  The  party  stopped  at  “Slaughter 
House  Gulch,”  on  April  14,  aptly  named 
for  the  murder  of  two  people  by  a  jealous 
man  three  years  earlier.  He  was  in  a 
group  of  four  men  and  one  woman  (his). 
It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
figure  out  what  happened. 

Until  the  end  of  April,  the  little 
group  continued  to  recover,  meeting  a 
missionary  and  many  friendly  people 
along  the  way. 

May  began  with  “Weather  colder 
and  bitter  traveling.”  Once  again  Hope 
fell  in  the  frigid  water,  soaking  both  feet 
and  goods.  The  men  traveled  for  eleven 
hours  on  May  1,  and  “Could  not  get 
along  without  the  Indian.”  Hope  also 
expresses  concern  for  the  partner  left 
behind  with  a  few  provisions.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  he  was  referring  to  Billy, 
who  had  been  sick  with  a  bad  toothache. 

The  group  was,  “delighted  at  seeing 
the  face  of  our  partner  appear  in  the  door 
in  good  health.”  The  Indians  had  found 
Billy  alone  and  hungry,  and  took  him  to 


the  village  where  Hope’s  party  waited. 

Until  May  10,  the  entries  are  nearly 
all  involved  with  hunting  for  food  and 
travel  to  camps.  The  group  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  retrace  steps  and  must  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  gold  was  near.  Hope’s 
entry  on  that  day  says,  “Washing  our 
clothes  and  chasing  the  G.B.”  Did  he 
mean  “gold  bar?”  Probably  because  on 
May  18,  he  writes,  “found. ..gold  on  bar.” 

On  May  21,  Hope  gives  the  reader 
another  short  look  at  his  inner  thoughts. 
After  writing  about  a  close  call  two  of 
the  other  men  had  when  their  raft  disinte¬ 
grated,  he  writes,  “Dream:  2  pieces  of 
burnt  paper-everlasting  life-everlasting 
death.”  Nothing  in  his  next  entry  gives 
us  a  clue  to  what  else  was  going  through 
his  mind. 

No  other  mention  of  gold  was  made 
until  the  final  day  of  May.  The  days  in 
between  were  spent  simply  trying  to 
survive.  The  erratic  weather  was  confus¬ 
ing  the  men.  Fighting  mosquitoes  one 
day,  and  snow  the  next,  caused  the  group 
serious  problems.  For  example,  note  the 
entry  on  May  29  from  a  campsite  many 
miles  away  from  the  main  one,  “We  find 
we  can’t  reach  our  objective  point  on  the 
amount  of  grub  we  have  with  us,  so  we 
return.  It  is  now  1 1  p.m.  and  snowing 
hard.  We  are  sitting  around  a  campfire 
trying  to  get  warm.  No  coats  or  bed¬ 
ding.” 

On  May  3 1 ,  as  though  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  special,  Hope  wrote,  “Warm.  Slept 
all  day.  Done  some  panning  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  on  bar.  Good  results.”  The  celebra¬ 
tion  was  undoubtedly  brief,  however, 
because  just  one  day  later,  the  main 
concern  was  not  gold.  It  was  survival. 
“This  is  our  last  day  in  a  camp  where  we 
have  had  to  rustle  for  grub  and  have 
really  accomplished  nothing.  We  have 
found  plenty  of  indications  of  gold  but 
frost  and  then  high  water  have  kept  us 
from  getting  to  bedrock  but  we  will  get 
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back  if  possible.” 

Hope  let  us  know  just  how  bad  it 
was  by  recording  the  inventory  of  rations 
as  of  June  1 ,  1901.  “We  have  left  in  grub 
line,  besides  the  2  grouse  just  killed, 
enough  sourdough  batter  for  6  pancakes 
and  2  cups  of  old  musty  flour  and  noth¬ 
ing  else,  and  we  don’t  know  when  we 
will  get  to  village  and  whether  they  have 
anything  to  eat.”  Little  did  Hope  realize 
that  June  2  would  be  far  worse  than 
June  1. 

June  2  started  well  enough.  It  was 
a  pleasant  day,  and  in  spite  of  the  meager 
breakfast  of  rationed  flapjacks,  the  group 
set  off  at  noon  by  raft  toward  the  village. 
Disaster  soon  struck. 

“Floated  along  nicely  until  about 
3  o’clock  when  we  ran  into  a  sweeper 
which  completely  capsized  us,  turning 
our  raft  bottom  side  up.  The  water  was 
quite  deep  and  icy  cold.  Billy  made  for 
the  shore  and  I  and  Mel  clung  to  raft.  1 
was  first  on  to  bottom  of  raft  and  ran  to 
other  end  to  Mel’s  assistance,  as  he  had 
gone  under  raft  and  had  his  foot  caught, 
but  got  on  O.K.  Billy  with  the  two  dogs 
made  for  right  bank.  We  had  not  gone 
down  river  from  here  more  than  200 
yards  when  we  hung  up  by  a  snag  by  the 
tent,  which  was  lashed  on  over  load, 
having  come  loose  and  dragging.  After 
some  little  time  we  cut  it  loose  and  we 
landed  a  few  hundred  feet  below  on  a 
bar,  where  after  an  hour  or  two  of  work 
and  being  in  the  cold  water  up  to  our 
waists,  we  succeeded  in  turning  raft.” 

Cold,  hungry,  and  dejected,  the 
little  band  regrouped  that  evening  around 
a  fire.  Of  all  the  material  lost,  one  loss 
was  of  real  concern.  Hope  says,  “Losing 
our  shotgun  will  keep  us  from  getting 
anything  to  eat  until  we  reach  Indian 
village,  which  will  be  several  more  days 
if  no  more  mishaps.”  The  next  day  he 
wrote,  “Found  a  piece  of  bacon  rind,  2 
inches  by  6  inches.  We  divided  it  into  3 


pieces  and  made  quite  a  meal  from  it.  We 
have  some  tea.” 

Fortunately,  the  raft  drifted  to  an 
Indian  camp  on  June  6,  and  the  three 
men  ate  well  for  the  first  time  in  two 
weeks.  The  next  day,  however,  they  were 
back  aboard  their  raft,  and  traveling  in 
wider,  deeper  water.  This  made  Hope 
feel  better  about  their  chances. 

On  June  1 0,  Hope  made  a  very  bad 
error  for  an  experienced  woodsman.  He 
knowingly  ate  tainted  food.  “The  caribou 
was  killed  last  January  and  is  full  of  old 
dried  clotting  blood  and  green  with 
mould  but  tastes  good  to  hungry  and 
starved  men.”  Though  Hope  tried  to  talk 
little  of  it,  he  was  seriously  ill  from  the 
rotted  meat.  A  full  week  later,  he  writes, 
“This  diet  is  not  agreeing  with  me.  Faint¬ 
ed  twice  yesterday  and  once  today.” 

The  broken  pieces  of  the  raft  had 
been  converted  into  a  boat  by  June  19, 
and  after  an  application  of  pitch,  the 
travelers  moved  on.  Though  nothing  was 
noted  in  the  diary,  we  know  that  the  only 
gold  Hope  was  chasing  at  this  point  was 
at  home.  For  example,  on  June  23,  Hope 
says,  “Struck  it  rich.”  He  refers  to  meet¬ 
ing  two  other  men  in  a  boat  who  had 
extra  rations.  The  amount  of  food  shared 
with  strangers  by  people  on  the  Alaskan 
trail  may  be  an  indication  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  times.  It  also  may  illustrate 
how  badly  Hope’s  weary  band  of  gold 
hunters  looked.  It  is  likely  some  of  both. 

On  June  28,  Hope  Ferguson  wrote, 
“3  nights  and  two  days  traveling  without 
sleep  and  hardly  anything  to  eat.  We  are 
all  very  weak  and  worn  out.  All  have  lost 
from  15  to  20  pounds  flesh  on  this  trip. 
I  am  as  thin  as  a  wafer  but  our  troubles 
are  now  probably  over.” 

July  1,  1901  to  August  6,  1901 

Hope  and  his  friends  arrived  at 
Grayling.  It  was  a  settlement  large 
enough  to  be  a  stop  for  the  stem- 
wheelers.  Hope's  luck  had  not  improved 
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and  he  missed  the  last  boat  of  the  day. 
There  was  available  food  in  Grayling, 
and  Hope  was  “Resting  and  eating.” 
Here  the  three  loyal  friends  parted  com¬ 
pany.  After  all  they  had  been  through 
together,  we  know  the  bonds  between 
Mel,  Billy,  and  Hope  were  strong. 
Hope’s  entry  was  in  the  tone  of  the 
times,  and  says,  “Mel  goes  up  river  and 
Billy  stays  here.” 

On  July  3,  Hope  celebrated  his 
forty-eighth  birthday.  That  is,  he  might 
have  celebrated  except  that  he  was  head¬ 
ing  down  the  river  in  a  small  boat  with 
three  new  acquaintances.  They  were  Jos. 
Adams,  Jim  Hapwood,  and  Andy  King. 
There  was  a  head  wind,  and  it  was 
stormy.  If  that  was  not  enough,  Hope 
writes,  “My  arm  sprained,  swollen  and 
paining  continually.  A  bad  cut  finger  and 
an  ulcerated  tooth,  jaw  swollen  twice  in 
size,  and  headache.”  As  the  fateful  trip 
started  its  final  phase,  Hope  Ferguson 
was  beginning  to  tell  the  reader  what  had 
really  happened  to  him.  It  was  not  pretty. 

Whoever  coined  the  phrase  about 
truth  being  stranger  than  fiction,  could 
have  had  Hope  Ferguson  in  mind.  From 
July  9,  1901  until  July  12,  there  are  no 
entries  in  the  diary.  Here  is  what  hap¬ 
pened,  “On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  we 
started  and  at  start  encountered  mud  flats 
and  were  compelled  to  go  out  to  sea,  and 
then  instead  of  turning  to  the  East  as  we 
should,  kept  North  and  N.E.  course  be¬ 
fore  the  wind  until  5  p.m.  When  realizing 
that  we  were  heading  for  the  Siberian 
coast,  we  turned  East,  but  at  this  time 
rain  was  coming  in  torrents  and  wind 
blowing  almost  a  hurricane...  Spelled  one 
another  and  used  my  sprained  arm.  It 
was  excruciating  pain  to  me  at  times,  we 
thought  we  could  not  make  it  as  it  looked 
as  we  were  bound  to  go  down,  boat  half 
full  of  water...  I  am  sure  more  than  one 
prayer  went  up,  and  all  were  glad  and 
thankful  to  God  to  strike  shore  this  a.m. 


on  a  rocky  island.”  It  was  just  another 
day  in  the  life  of  Hope  Ferguson  in  Alas¬ 
ka. 

On  July  13,  after  nearly  going  out 
to  sea  again,  the  party  reached  St.  Mi¬ 
chaels.  “Met  Capt.  Hubbard  who  gave 
me  passage  on  stemwheeler  Dora  for 
Nome.  On  stemwheeler  now  feeling 
tired,  hungry,  but  comfortable,  having 
dried  my  clothing.”  In  two  days  he 
would  be  in  Nome  with  “C.E.  Boyle  and 
many  friends.”  There  he  would  wait  for 
his  partner,  Ash. 

Though  Hope  does  not  speak  of 
gold,  he  may  have  had  some.  He  was 
able  to  get  goods  and  food  all  along  the 
way.  Hope  must  have  paid  for  some  of 
the  items. 

Tuesday,  August  6,  1901,  was  the 
last  entry  in  Hope’s  journal.  He  was 
feeling  better,  rested,  and  “ready  for 
another  trip.” 

In  the  winter  of  1902,  Hope  struck 
it  rich,  according  to  the  February  10, 
1902  Astoria  Daily  Budget.  The  claim 
was  on  a  tributary  to  the  Yukon  River, 
about  five  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Large  nuggets  were  reported  being  taken 
from  the  bed  off  the  stream  and  the 
quartz  ledge  on  the  claim  was  said  to  be 
very  rich. 

Hope  Belt  Ferguson  did  not  live 
long  after  returning  from  Alaska.  He  died 
on  May  17,  1904,  less  than  three  years 
after  the  end  of  his  Alaskan  adventure. 
Did  he  leave  a  fortune?  We  don’t  know. 
But  what  he  left  is  the  legacy  of  amazing 
tenacity  in  the  face  of  disaster,  a  legacy 
of  eternal  optimism  when  all  seems  lost. 
Hope  was  a  dream  chaser,  a  rainbow 
seeker.  What  motivated  him?  The  spirits 
of  his  mother  and  father  were  with  him 
every  step  of  the  way.  His  father  had 
already  tried  in  Oregon  and  California 
the  things  that  Hope  attempted  in  Alaska. 
His  mother  accepted  hardships  of  monu¬ 
mental  proportion  without  complaint. 
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Hope  was  continuing  to  honor  the  Wet¬ 
zel  and  Ferguson  traditions. 

Getting  to  know  Hope  Belt  Fergu¬ 
son  more  than  ninety  years  after  his 
death  has  been  a  privilege.  There  are 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  his  diary  that 
make  him  a  person  to  remember. 


Other  articles  written  by  Joe  Fergu¬ 
son  have  appeared  in  Cumtux:  “John 
Bryce"  in  the  Winter  1997  issue  and 
“Margaret  Jane  Wetzel  Ferguson  ”  in  the 
Summer  1997  issue. 


Courtesy  of  the  Editor 


OPEN  HOUSE  AT  KNAPPTON  COVE 
In  the  photograph  above,  taken  on  September  3,  1998,  Nancy  Bell  Anderson  talks 
to  visitor  Evelyn  Kujala  about  the  history  of  the  Columbia  River  Quarantine  Station, 
now  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  station’s  hospital,  shown  at 
right,  housed  those  passengers  and  crew  members  of  incoming  ships  who  were  suspected 
of  carrying  contagious  disease.  The  building,  located  three  miles  east  of  the  Astoria- 
Megler  Bridge,  is  open  to  visitors  in  the  summer,  or  by  appointment.  For  information, 
call  Nancy  at  (503)  738-5206. 
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By  Liisa  Penner 


Rev.  James  Bond 

Clatsop  County  had  its  own  James  Bond.  Ours  was  a  Baptist  minister  not  a  spy. 
He  was  accidently  killed  in  1848  by  one  of  our  county’s  well-known  pioneers.  His  story 
will  be  in  the  next  issue  of  Cumtux.  Four  members  of  related  families  of  the  Bonds, 
Jewetts,  Ferrells,  Shanes,  Jacksons,  McMullens,  and  Gambles  have  contributed  to  the 
research.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  other  related  families  including  the  Kimballs,  Wirts, 
Mansurs,  Coffinberrys  and  more. 

Encourage  writers 

The  authors  of  some  of  the  articles  we  print  might  never  have  written  them  if  it 
were  not  for  others  who  have  encouraged  them.  Among  those  who  come  to  mind,  we’d 
like  to  thank  Jean  Kraft,  Peggy  Jeremiah  and  Virginia  Bynum.  If  you  know  people  who 
have  good  stories  to  tell,  persuade  them  to  sit  down  and  write  them. 

Lyle  Anderson 

On  October  8,  1998,  Lyle  Anderson  passed  away.  He  was  a  featured  historian 
in  the  Summer  1994  issue  of  Cumtux  which  included  his  article,  “The  Fish  Liver 
Industry.”  He  also  wrote,  “Thar’s  Gold  in  Them  Thar  Hills,”  in  the  Summer  1996 
issue.  Lyle  spent  ten  years  researching  and  writing  the  book,  Warrenton 's  History  - 
1792-1992.  In  spite  of  physical  problems  that  limited  his  mobility,  he  made  some 
valuable  contributions  to  local  history. 

Caption  error 

Minnie  Lum  was  mistakenly  identified  in  a  caption  in  the  last  issue  as  Minnie  Law, 
an  error  made  by  the  Editor  after  the  proofreaders  made  their  corrections.  This  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  thank  Marlene  Eskola  Taylor  who  volunteered  her  time  to  spot  errors 
in  the  copy  and  offered  many  valuable  suggestions. 


Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

The  Quarantine  Station  at  Knappton,  Washington. 


Courtesy  of  the  Editor 
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$  GSBUm-O’miEN  BUILDING-. 


A  rifle-carrying  national  guardsman  patrols  the  street  in  front  of  the  Osburn-O'Brien 
Building  on  the  southwest  corner  of  14th  and  Commercial  in  Astoria.  This  building  was 
erected  by  Austin  Osburn  and  William  P.  O'Brien  and  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
December  8, 1922.  They  subsequently  rebuilt  it  and  it  is  still  standing. 
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